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A grey dawn 

The 'forests overboard' affair 



to the computer hardware and software we 
use, but in the appearance of much of the 
magazine, especially the departments. 

Speaking of change, our most significant 
innovation since Wilds establishment 23 years 
ago was announced in an advertisement in 
issue 94. I refer, of course, to the establish¬ 
ment of the Wild Online Index. Overnight, 
this powerful tool has turned your cherished 
W77if collection into a comprehensive resource 
of Australian rucksack sports and conser¬ 
vation over that last quarter-century. It has 
already proved to be extremely popular, not 
least because of its price—it's free! 

You may have noted that in recent issues 
we have improved and intensified our 
editorial commitment to the environment. 
We strongly believe that the environment 
has reached a crossroads and that Wild must 
help to ensure it does not meet a dead end. 
We urge you to join us. 

One of our major commitments to the 
environment is our sponsorship of the pres¬ 
tigious $1000 Wild Environmentalist of the 
Year Award. It gives me great pleasure to 
announce that this year's winner is long¬ 
term Wilderness Society campaigner Cavan 
McFadzean. For many years he has worked 
tirelessly, and with little reward or recogni¬ 
tion, for Australia's wild places, particularly 
our forests. We salute him. O 

Chris Baxter 


The result of the federal elechon ns 
October marked a nadir for the environ¬ 
ment. After three terms in office the Howard 
Coalition Covemment had convincingly dem¬ 
onstrated its absolute bankruptcy when it 
comes to interest in the environment, let 
alone leadership and initiative on the sub¬ 
ject. The way in which it was returned for a 
fourth term was a reminder that this govern¬ 
ment's primary interest is in surviving at any 
cost, and of how adept it has become in 
using opinion polls and appealing to the elect¬ 
orate's baser instincts of fear and greed. 

As one journalist aptly put it, the govern¬ 
ment regards Australia as simply an $800 
billion corporation, to pursue 'development' 
to the utmost and to be milked for profit. 
Vision? Leadership? A view to the fijture? 
People? Fundamental values? Forget 'em! 

It has long been obvious that the govern¬ 
ment's interest in saving what is left of Tas¬ 
mania's old-growth forests is zilch. This was 
confirmed by its cynical 'policy' release just 
two days before the election. And it is a 
measure of how bereft the government is 
of both ideas and motivation that it describes 
the issue as a choice between jobs and 
forests—one or the other. In doing so it has 
duped forest workers—not to mention much 
of the Australian electorate—and left in place 
an obscenely profitable monopoly based 
on the destruction of the National Estate. 

At this time it is worth recalling that a few 
things are certain. Logging will end. Then, at 
last it will be necessary to address the issue 
of 'jobs'. This government will be swept away. 
And, despite Mr Howard's hopes to the con¬ 
trary, history is unlikely to view his govern¬ 
ment kindly. Likewise, Gunns Ltd will sink 
into oblivion. Those who make excessive 
profits from its destructive monopoly may 
have a harder time convincing a higher 
authority of the validity of their actions. 


What's happening < 


As part of our constant 
to improve Wild, and to 
tions, we recently com 
review of the paper on 
This included its enviroi 
weight, whiteness and 
additional cost, we conclude 
would benefit from changing 
heavier paper, effective with 
With a view to best meeting 
(sometimes conflicting) crite 
also changed the type of pa 
use. While the changes are 
we hope you like them. 

Another recent change wa; 
review of Wild’s design. This 
only resulted in significant 


lucted a far-reaching 
^hich MW is printed, 
inmental credentials. 
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everything you 

MUCH MORE THAN A 
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NAVIGATION 
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SUUNTO X9 wins the 
Ispo Outdoor Award 2004! 

(INTERNATIONALTRADE FAIR FOR SPORTS EQUIPMENTS FASHION) 

SUUNTO X9 was honoured for its functions, 
technical solutions, innovation, quality, design 
and user friendliness. 


need for a successful journey 


Suunto X9 is the ultimate tool for any cross-sports enthusiast who wants to plan their journey carefully, wants to know exactly 
where they are at all times and have a high regard for safety. The Suunto X9 gives you ail the information you need on your 
performance to improve your training as well as important information you need to enjoy your adventure. It also records and 
stores data for later analysis which can be downloaded to a PC with specially designed PC software.The sophisticated features 
of the wristop computer, combined with the PC software, give a more graphical representation of your performance or your 
adventure and you can share information with other like-minded people from around the world through the Internet community. 
The Suunto X9 is the device of choice for every serious adventurer and athlete. 




^ TIME 

• Time, dual time 

• GPS time synchronisation 

• Stop watch with 29 split times 

WHAT WILL SUUNTO 
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-i/t COMPASS 

• Bearing tracking 

• Tri-axial electronic compass 

• Automatic and manual declination setting 


for more information contact Adventure Extreme 02 4966 1377 
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^ GPS 

• 12 channels 

• 232 KB memory for 50 routes (max 50 
waypoints/route, total 500 waypoints) & 
25 tracks (8000 track points) 

-i/f NAVIGATION 

Navigation on routes: direction and time to next 
waypoint 

• waypoints with alarm radius 

^ ACTIVITY 

Displays speed, distance and time from start and 
records up to 25 tracks in the logbook 


- OTHER FEATURES INCLUDE - 


'VT SPECI AL FUNCTIONS 


IN ALL MODES 

• Mark home/Find home - takes you back 
home wherever you are 

• Marking of points - store a location and 
name it from your custom name list 


-vT ALTIM ET ER/BAROMETER 

Altitude and vertical speed 

• 7 day weather memory 

• 6 hr barometric trend graph 


DOWNLOADABLE 

remember your adventure on 
your PC 


























Wildfire 


Tlhice inaiiriiiriy state 

Have you prepared your documented risk-management strategy 
for that next bushwalk? 


Wild readers will remember DiscussiON in 
recent Wild issues of the threat of litigation 
and its potential impact on outdoors re¬ 
creation. 

In a strategy that it is promoting around 
Australia, the Victorian Government is now 
turning to a project called the Adventure 
Activities Standards Project (AAS) as a 
solution to the related insurance 
crisis. AAS is a government project 
that claims to define legal res¬ 
ponsibilities and minimum safe 
practices for 'adventure' activities 
on public land. That is, bushwalk¬ 
ing, skiing, climbing and more. 

Early in 2004, the Victorian 
Department of Sport & Recre¬ 
ation, acting on behalf of Parks 
Victoria, Sustainability & Environ¬ 
ment and Tourism Victoria, was 
on the verge of releasing a docu¬ 
ment which made alarming claims 
about the amount of precaution 
required for walking in a natural 
environment', including suburban 
parks. It claimed that you should 
carry a documented risk manage¬ 
ment strategy, have a current 
level-2 first-aid certificate, travel 
in a group of four or more and 
should carry several types of 
electronic communications equip- 

The first error the authors had 
made was to fail to define the aims of the 
project before embarking on it, then to 
confuse a number of poorly defined and 
hastily adopted objectives (relating to safety, 
law, insurance, education, environment). The 
second was to treat the procedures practised 
by leading commercial groups as if they are 
the same thing as the practical and legal 
requirements of private recreation—a logical 
and legal non sequitur. An industry-led pro¬ 
cess of defining private recreation can be 
relied upon to document higher standards 
than are practically necessary. Different legal 
responsibilities apply according to circum¬ 
stance, and a process which defines legal 
responsibility according to who lobbies 
hardest will always be nonsense. 

A number of bushwalkers, of whom 1 was 
one, became aware of the project at that time 
and intervened, resulting in many months 
of negotiation and a draft with mercifully 
reduced scope and impact. But the bush¬ 
walking draft and the project overall con¬ 
tinue to be the subject of dispute. And the 
fear persists that the misconceptions that this 
process creates will inevitably creep into 
conditions of access to public land. 


Everyone who uses our public land, water¬ 
ways and cliffs has a responsibility to 
conduct their activities with consideration 
for their companions, for the community 
and for the environment. And we need to 
find solutions to the liability issue. But we 
must not do it by sacrificing to the nanny 
state the very activities we cherish. 


Several of us have gone on to form a 
group called Adventure Victoria (see www. 
adventurevictoria.org) to provide ongoing 
advocacy for groups that are not currently 
represented in public policy issues—notably 
non-club bushwalkers and ski-tourers. Our 
immediate campaign is to have the purposes 
of the AAS formally defined and to have 
them defined in a way that poses no threat 
to outdoor recreation. We hope your readers 
will support us in that campaign. 

Rod Costigan 
Adventure Victoria 
Kew, Vic 

Trangia advertisement 

Wild no 94 contains another couple of good 
gear surveys (stoves and sleeping-mats) that 
will interest and inform many people. How¬ 
ever, 1 can't help but feel that the humble 
Trangia, once again, gets an unfair run in 
the stove survey. 

I reckon it's because the Trangia is so 
integrated^. You get so much more with a 
Trangia (read Tatonka if you like) than with 
other stoves—and yet this seems to get left 


out of the review. The Trangia ends up look¬ 
ing slow, heavy and inefficient. But is this 
really so? And if so, how is it that so many 
people still buy them? 

The standard Trangia outfit includes two 
pots, a frying pan, windshield and pot grips. 
For a proper comparison we should add an 
equivalent weight to all of the other stoves. 

We could add as much as 650 
grams—the weight of the MSR 
'gourmet cookset' equivalent (and 
about $130 as well!), plus the 
weight of a windshield and base 
in some cases... 

If we were to add a 'safety' 
column to the table above, rather 
than just noting (as the reviewer 
john Chapman did) the require¬ 
ment for training with liquid-fuel 
stoves as 'bums to people and 
equipment are a real hazard' (!), 
then any Trangia looks even better 
again. (3n my last trip (alpine hut), 
it was common to see flames run¬ 
ning across the table as part of 
MSR stove lighting (true!). How 
many times have 1 flinched at the 
initial 'whump'...and associated 
mini towering-inferno? The Trangia 
is stable, safer (even with gas—the 
bottle is outside the integral wind/ 
heat shield), and the gas version 
has a pre-heat loop to allow better 
low temperature efficiency... 

If you want a well-rounded alternative- 
high-quality integrated cooking equipment, 
with all the advantages of gas, a very 
modest weight penalty, and very reasonably 
priced (to say nothing of the aesthetic)— 
revisit the humble Trangia. 

Simon Neville 
Denmark, WA 

It was with interest that I read john Chap¬ 
man's stove survey (Wild no 94). His was a 
well-balanced article, though a little biased 
towards liquid-fuel stoves. My perception is 
that there is an unstated belief that real' 
bushwalkers only use Shellite! Perhaps this 
has been perpetuated by retailers keen to 
sell the, initially, more expensive liquid-fuel 
stoves. 

With regard to gas stoves, a lack of 
stability is usually cited as a major flaw in all 
models. Readers may be interested to know 
that a gas burner head is readily available 
for Trangia stoves which permits them to 
use standard gas canisters as a fuel source. 
Add this to your Trangia and you have an 
extremely stable gas stove with inbuilt 
windshield. The burner head weighs 230 
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CONSULTANTS^ " 

\^gh altitude expedition^^^^ 
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on Bathurst Harbour 


and Port Davey 
World Heritage Area 
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www.roaring40skayaking.com.au 
email: rfok@ozemail.com.au 

telephone: 1800 653 712 



grams, will fit inside your Trangia and costs 
around $50. 

While 1 certainly agree with )ohn regarding 
the higher environmental impact of using 
gas, most readers probably only do a small 
number of multiday trips a year. As most of 
us drive cars and use electricity derived 
from fossil fuels, 1 think a few empty can¬ 
isters a year is something that one shouldn't 
feel guilty about! 

Geoff Broadhurst 
Collinsvale, Tas 

A little Australian light 
on the subject 

1 found Roger Caffin's article on ultra-light¬ 
weight gear (Wild no 94) quite interesting 
as he certainly portrays a different style of 
walking than many. I would like to point out 
though I was a bit dismayed by his apparent 
view of Australian manufacturers and retailers. 
Perhaps it is hard to find suitably lightweight 
gear in Australia but with a little research at 
your local shop (and finding an outdoors 
shop willing to go the 'extra yard') you will 
find lots of product aimed at this market. In 
his generally 'pro-US/overseas' article Roger 
only mentions the Australian Mont Nitro as 
a lightweight sleeping-bag. He fails to recog¬ 
nise that many manufacturers do produce 
other equipment in super-light materials and 
designs. Some heavy packs are made as 
lightweight alternatives (Wilderness Equip¬ 
ment, Summit Gear and Go-Lite to name a 
few). In tents, MSR has brought a new mean¬ 
ing to 'going lightweight', along with silicon- 
ised tarps being available from Wilderness 
Equipment (among others) in Australia with¬ 
out the need to 'import silnylon tarp-tents 
from the USA! Off the top of my head I 
could list several examples in every category 
of Roger's article of products that are ultra¬ 
lightweight and available from Australian 
retailers.. .if you are going to buy gear, sure, 
research on the Web what is available over¬ 
seas, but support your local manufacturer 
and/or retailer where possible. 

Sean Wood 
Fyshwick, ACT 


Bumt-out cases 

I was very interested in Wildfire in Wild no 
94 which was sub-headed 'Don't be pushed 
around by glorified gardeners'. 

As one of the hard-working professionals 
who is being described as a CG, it saddens 
me that people believe the premise that the 
parks professionals are garbage collectors 
and gardeners. 

I have spent 21 years of my life as a parks 
ranger...Now to hold a base grade Ranger 
position in most of the Parks Services of 
Australia, you have to have a degree in en¬ 
vironmental management or other discipline 
to get through the door before you start 
your career. 

Last year 1 had the privilege of attending 
the World Parks Congress as a delegate 
from the International Rangers Federation, 
where we were advocating that the lUCN 
(The World Conservation Union) recognise 


that it's not middle management or govern¬ 
ments that has to deal with the proverbial 
'crock of excrement' but the people at the 
pointy end of the land management agencies, 
that is, the rangers. 

This band of professionals from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic based on all continents face 
the impacts of people on a daily basis (bio¬ 
logical processes generally manage them¬ 
selves). People interfere with these processes, 
whether it's illegal logging in Cambodia or 
bush food poaching in Africa. 

Within the last few years quite a few of 
these people have laid down their lives for 
conservation. In Argentina a group of rangers 
died due to their boat being swamped, in 
Australia rangers have died in fires, in 
Rwanda, Uganda and the Congo over 50 
rangers have died trying to protect the 
mountain gorillas... 

I have seen rangers who are total burn¬ 
out cases, who are stressed to the hilt be¬ 
cause they cannot live in the communities 
where they are working, because of its 
demands on them to be the developer, 
conservationist, the traditionalist, and the 
recreationalist to all people... 

Parks are not just for people to enjoy now 
but are to be there for future generations. 
Active management is the only way to 
guarantee this. 

Chris Arthur 

Chairperson, Tasmanian Rangers Association 
Strahan, Tas 


Some editorial control 

Thanks, Wild, for excellent articles and gear 
reviews, but can't we have some editorial 
control and a bit of proofreading? 

In his article 'A Night on the Crown', 
Andrew Vilder refers to the Castle in the 
Budawangs as an '850 metre high basalt 
turret'. As anyone who's been there or even 
read about the Castle would know, it's 
Nowra sandstone, Andrew! That's s-e-d-i- 
m-e-n-t-a-r-y. As for the 'ancient flood', try 
successive periods of uplift and weathering 
and erosion over millions of years! 

Still on the Budawangs, and joining the 
debate over trekking poles, Chris Baxter 
suggested that they were of not much use 
in Australia (Wilds excellent booklet 'Equip¬ 
ment for Bushwalking', Wild no 87). Thank 
heavens for someone with common sense. 

Alas, along comes Tristan Campbell (Wild 
no 93)! Tristan's suggestion that trekking poles 
would be ideal in the Budawangs is appalling. 
The Budawangs already suffer from excess¬ 
ive track marking, unnecessary cairns and 
the dreaded plastic ribbon disease. I would 
certainly hate to see the state of the ex¬ 
posed rock after Tristan and his carbide- 
tipped, pole-wielding companions have 
been out to prove a point. Cmon, get real! 
Remember? Leave only footprints! 

Michael Hart 
Thirroul, NSW 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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Axis and Summit 


Hydration packs aren’t just about carrying water, they’re about fit, 
fimction and style. Our new body-hugging packs and contoured 

shoulder-straps keep the pack out of 
your way, while the four-way tube 
routing lets you decide where the 
tube emerges. Every pack has a 
silver lining making it easy to find 
small items, and the separate 
reservoir pouch has a large 
opening making refilling a breeze. 
The high-intensity fight and 
reflective panel give great 
visibility on dull days or at night. 
The fight gives 150 hours on a 
single small watch battery, and is 
switchable between continuous 
and flashing modes. 

There are three models in the Watt pack range: 

Kilowatt: 1.8 L fluid, 3.5 L cargo capacity. 

Megawatt: 2.0 L fluid, 7.6 L cargo capacity. 

TeraWatt: 3-0 L fluid, 18.3 L cargo capacity. 


' TeraWatt: 3-0 L fluid, 18.3 L c 
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;limb every mountain 



/ith our patented climate control system, Dri-Lex® lining and GORE-TEX® construction, LOWA hiking boots are the most comfortable way to take on 
tniiohoct noaUc Fnr wniir nparpst I (MIA <;tnrkic;t vkit www.reflexsDorts.com.au or if vou are interested in stocking LOWA boots, call (02) 4872 1242. 


New (multiple) choice for adventurous spirits 


Q: A new Macpac sleeping bag gives me a better night’s sleep 
so that tomorrow I have the freedom to... 


□ Climb 

□ Trek 
D Travel 


Q Adventure 
O Explore 
□ Walk 


□ Race 

□ Be with nature 
^All of the above 



For adventurous spirits, freedom to do what you want tomorrow depends on getting a good night's rest 
tonight. That's why Macpac's new range of sieeping bags have been designed and crafted to give you a 
good night's sleep. You can choose a warm and comfortable sleeping bag for any environment on earth. 

Don't just take our word for it, they've been independently tested by new European standards. Find out 
more on Macpac's website or pick up a new catalogue at your favourite outdoor store now. 

How's that for multiple choice? 



macpac 

On earth’s edge... life evolve 
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MIGEL AYLOTT 

Tragic death of top rogainer; by Phillip Holman 


One of Australia's most successful and 
best loved outdoors sportsmen, Nigel 
Aylott, 38, died in a tragic accident dur- 
I ing an outdoors adventure event in the 
' USA in September. Aylott and his team 
I AROC were competing in the Subaru 
Primal Quest, a ten-day multisport endur¬ 
ance race involving orienteering, biking 
and kayaking near Rockport in Was¬ 
hington State. They were leading the 
race when Aylott was struck in the 
head by a 135 kilogram boulder while 
descending a steep, rocky slope during 
I an orienteering leg. 

, Aylott had become a full-time out¬ 
doors sportsman at the end of 2003, tak- 
, ing a redundancy package from Telstra 
after working there for 14 years. The 
enormous variety of outdoors recreation 
and competitions that Aylott packed into 
his life was remarkable and his achieve¬ 
ments were extraordinary. The table lists 
some of the more high-profile events. 

He was known and loved by team¬ 
mates, competitors, volunteers and event 
organisers in Australia and all over the 
world. As one person put it, 'His capacity 
for extremes was phenomenal—he was 
so capable and strong and hard, yet so in¬ 
credibly gentle and loyal to his friends'. 

Stories of Aylotfs sporting achieve¬ 
ments are legendary. In 1999 he trav¬ 
elled to the Northern Territory to com¬ 
pete in the inaugural Northern Territory 
Rogaining Championships. His prepara¬ 
tion involved an 18-day bushwalk in 
Kakadu, followed by winning the final 
Darwin Marathon in a record time. A 
' week later his team's score in the 24- 
hour rogaine was almost double that of 
the runners-up. After the event he did 
a two-day paddle up the Katherine 
Gorge and a 60 kilometre run along 
the Edith Falls Track to do a car swap 
with friends who were walking in the 
opposite direction. This was a typical 
month's holiday! 

Rogaining was Aylott's first love and 
over his 20-year outdoors sporting 
career he devoted most of his time to 
this sport. His first event was a 12-hour 
rogaine in March 1985. He joined the 
Victorian Rogaining Association com¬ 
mittee in 1990 and held positions of 
Competition Manager, Vice President 
and President over the next 14 years. 

' He was the driving force behind the 
organisation of dozens of events, re- 
■ cruiting other volunteers or jumping in 
to assist. Aylott was also one of the most 
. experienced and resourceful council 


members of the Australian Rogaining 
Association and a tireless supporter of 
the International Rogaining Federation. 

Aylott shone in many areas beside 
sport. He received a full scholarship to 
study at Camberwell Grammar School 
when he was II, going on to become 
dux of the school. He completed a 
double honours degree in science and 
engineering at Monash University and 
collected several prizes along the way. 


with the Box Hill City Band for many 
years. 

Nigel began his working life at the 
Telecom (laterTelstra) Clayton Research 
Laboratories in 1989. He initially worked 
as an engineer and undertook research 
into high-speed data networking. In 
2000 he joined Telstra's Architecture 
and Systems group. During his time at 
Telstra he also completed a PhD in 
telecommunications and an MBA. 

We will miss his drive, his total self¬ 



lessness, his cheeky grin and chuckle, 
his humility, his companionship, his 
experience and advice, his knowledge 
of all. 


Some of Nigel Aylott's 
many achievements 

Arrow 24 Hour, Melbourne, 2004— 
first; 2003—first; 2001 —second 


Austraiian Rogaining Championships, 
2001 and 2002-first 


Austraiian Ultra Runners of Australia 
(Austraiian 50 mile and 50 kilometre 
track championship)-five-time winner 

EcoAdventure, Cairns, 2003—first 


EcoChallenge, Borneo, 2000—third 

New South Waies Rogaining Cham¬ 
pionships, 2000—first 

Oxfam Trailwalker, Melbourne, 2004— 
first; Sydney, 2003-first; Sydney, 
2000—second 


Upper Murray Challenge, 2003-first 

Victorian Rogaining Championships, 
four-time winner 


Wild Onion, Chicago, 2003—first 


World Rogaining Championships, 
Canada, 1998—first 


XPD 2004, New South Wales-first 


He started his outdoors adventure 
walking Club, and also took part 
and 


Nigel Aylott during the 2004 Subaru 
Primal Quest, before tragedy struck. 


the great passion for outdoors sporting 
adventure that he shared with all of 


Nigel Aylott Memorial Trust 


The Nigel Aylott Memorial Trust has 
been established by Nigel Aylott's 
~ ' ■■■ ■ family- 

directed charity that benefits Australian 
avail- 
about/ 
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Diploma of Outdoor 
Recreation 


Hm YOU 

mi m SITE lAULY? 


Adventure, 
Exhilaration, Triumph 
and Challenge 


Convert your passion for 
the outdoors to a rewarding 
career as a professional 
instructor/guide. 


• Searchable Wild index 

Search the contents of every issue of Wild and every MWGUIDE! 

• Wild Diary 

Rucksack-sports events and instruction courses, with click-through links 


Activity areas 

• Bushwalking 

• White Water Rafting 

• Rock Ciimbing and Abseiiing 

• Canoeing 

• Kayaking 

• Sea Kayaking 

• Mountain Biking 

• Saiiing (smaii boat and yacht) 

• Scuba 

• Camp Management 

• Trip Leadership 

• Surf Bronze 

• Remote Area First Aid 

This Nationaiiy Recognised Outdoor 
Recreation program commences 
February 2005. 



Apply now at Chisholm 

on (03) 9238 8219 
or visit our website 

www.chisholiii.vic.edu.au. 



« Press releases 
«The Wild Story 

• W//dGUIDES 

Full contents listed 

• And much, much more««« ^ 





HOME FOOD DEHYDRATORS 


Available from Myer, David Jones & all leading electrical retailers inci, Harvey Norman, Retravision & Betta Electrical. 

CALL TODAY FOR YOUR FREE BUSH RECIPE BOOKLET! 

FREECALL 1800 671 109 

www.hillmark.com.au 


EAT LIKE A KING AWAY FROM 
YOUR CASTLE! 

With Ezidri food dehydrators you can enjoy 
all of your favourite meals and snacks 
on your next adventure 
without bringing the 
entire kitchen! 

Dehydrated food is 
light and compact, 
nutritious, Inexpensive... 
and it tastes great too! 

Ideal for drying fruit, vegetables, 

meat, soup & casseroles. To reconstitute, simply add water, heat & enjoy! 

3 models available; Classic $149, Snackmaker $199, Ultra $369 (rrp). 

Ezidri - a must have for your next adventure. 
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Winter round-up 





The Kangaroo Moppet and other cross-country skiing news, by Finn Marsland 


The conditions for the 2004 
Kangaroo Moppet at Falls Creek 
were almost perfect: the beautiful 
weather, firm and fast snow 
conditions and lack of wind were 
in stark contrast to the blizzard of 
2003. It was certainly a great day 
for Falls Creek skier Ben Derrick, 
who won his fourth Kangaroo 
Moppet and set a new course 
record of 1 hour 35 minutes 10 
seconds for the 42 kilometre loop 
over the Bogong Migh Plains. 

Derrick was only 26 seconds 
ahead of Cooma's 19-year-old Ben 
Sim, and the women's event also 
came down to a sprint. Temple- 
stowe's Clare-Louise Brumley 
claimed her first Moppet victory 
by beating Katie Calder from 
Canberra, with three-time winner 

fiSh “cham™on' Moppet uinnerBen Derrick leads from runner-ap 

Sami Pietiiae came third in the gen Sim halfway through the race. Charlie Brown 

men's event. _ 

Around 1000 people from 20 


Apart from the race results, 
the biggest cross-country ski¬ 
racing news this winter is that 
Falls Creek is to become the 
new training centre for the 
Australian cross-country ski team. 
From 2005 the national team 
programme will be based in Falls 
Creek and it is envisaged that 
the team will help to develop 
and promote new cross-country 
skiing facilities. Some projects on 
the drawing-board including 
night skiing and a cross-country¬ 
skiing terrain park. 

To kick off the relationship, 
members of the national team 
attempted to break the 100 
metre world record on skating 
skis (standing start) at Falls Creek 
on 24 September-and did it! 
Paul Murray set a new world 
best time of 12.48 seconds and, 
while the world record is un¬ 
official, this has been accepted as 
time to beat. 


countries started the event, competing (or pinnacle of the Australian cross-country 


cruising) over three distances of 42, 21 or 
seven kilometres. While the Moppet 


season, other events take place around the 
snowfields every weekend of the season. 


Team progress throughout the northern 
winter ('Summer? What's that?') can be 
followed at www.hoppet.com.au/xc 






I organisations. Send items for publication to 


December 

12 Marathon 2-Canaing C WA www.wa.canoe.org.au 


(02)62963969 
(03) 8327 7706 


January 2005 

17-25 Australian Wildwater C Tas 


12 Six Foot Track 
Marathon BR 
26 Wet Season 6 hr 


26-27 Upside Down 8 hr f 
26-27 Upside Down 12 hr 


27 6 hr Metrogaine R 


www.qldrogaine.asn.au 

www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 

www.wa.canoe.org.au 


23 Autumn 12 hr R 
23 Autumn 12 hr R 
23-24 Autumn 24 hr R 
23-24 2 


SA www.sa.rogaine.asn.ai 


\ www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 


am.org.au/trailwalker 

ww.sa.rogaine.asn.au 

uw.wa.rogaine.asn.au 

ww.nswrogaining.org 


http;//members.ozemail.com,au/-vramemb/vra.htm 

May 

•R Vic 

http://members.ozemail.com.au/-vramemb/vra.htm 
-alian Rogaine Old vuww.qldrogaine.asn.au 


t www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 


19 PaddyPallin6hrR 


24hrR 
7 6/12 hr R 


http://members.ozemail.com.au/-vramemb/vra.htm 
SA http://sa.rogaine.asn.au 


Championships R 
7 3hrR 
:0 Snogaine R Vic 

httpV/mem bers.ozemall.com.au/~vramemb/vra.htm 
:1 Spring 24 hr R WA www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 

17 Uke Macquarie 6/12 hr R NSW www.nswr0gainin9.org 
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I Giardia. Cryptosporidia. Campyiobacter jejuni. Microbes iike these can tie your tongue as weii as your stomach 
, in knots. That’s why MSR® deveioped the revoiutionary MlOX® Purifier. This is the smaiiest, most advanced way 
' to purify iarge volumes of water, with no pumping, maintenance, or iodine required. It works by creating a potent 
solution of mixed oxidents (MlOX) thst makes short work of even the most unpronounceable pathogen and leaves 




AISRi 


ROK Straps 


Baja‘Bags 
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Shane Harris tells us what went wrong 


On 8 August a well-planned trip to Mt 
Bogong, Victoria's highest peak, went 
horribly wrong. Alistair Bennett, Daniel 
Tawse and I had planned a six-day trip to Mt 
Bogong to ski some of the best back-country 
runs in Victoria, filming while we were there. 
We had meticulously organised the route, 
supplies and time line for the trip and were 
physically and mentally ready for the difficult 
walk to our base at Cleve Cole Hut on Mt 
Bogong. But even with the best preparations 
you cannot account for the weather. 

There was a strong wind and visibility was 
down to less than five metres; despite more 
than 20 years experience in snowcraft, back- 
country skiing and bushwalking, our skills 
were tested. The circumstances were 
constantly changing and on the climb up 
Eskdale Spur our physical and mental 
conditions deteriorated, leading to poor 
decisions. Two of our party succumbed to 
the effects of hypothermia and were unable 
to help in building a shelter. We phoned for 
help, saving my life and probably those of 
my companions. The fact that we were near 
a numbered snow-pole allowed rescuers to 
pinpoint our position, saving valuable time. 

From our experience we urge snow- 
campers to: 


• Always carry a tent In our situation it may 
have been blown away or damaged but at 
least it would have given us another option. 

• Take an EPIRB, CDMA phone or other 
communication device. 

• Tell someone of your trip intentions. 

• Communicate amongst yourselves when 
walking and be aware of each otheris 
limits. Don't hesitate to ask for help: it is 
better to be embarrassed than dead. 

• Always go in a group of four or more. 

• Know your limits and be prepared to 
alter your plans. 

• Maintain your fluids and eat regularly. 

We didn't follow some of these basic guide¬ 
lines, perhaps through overconfidence in our 
own abilities, and are lucky to be alive. We owe 
our lives to the six-person rescue team from 
the Birkebeiner Noi^ic Ski Club based in and 
around Mt Beauty, who took many risks to 
reach us at 4.15 am. The police at Mt Beauty 
and Falls Creek played a cmdal part in our sur¬ 
vival, coordinating the rescue, talking to us by 
phone and updating us on the rescuers' 
progress. 

We subsequently met the people involved 
in the rescue operation, which has played a 
crucial role in our recovery. We have all been 
skiing since and learned from the experience. 



What went wrong: the weather the 
party faced is shown in this photo 
taken below the Michell Hut site on 
Eskdale Spur. Shane Harris 


Ralf Buckley and Chris 
Jones lead the charge 

Australians have been involved 
in two recent paddling expedi¬ 
tions to Tibet. Four rivers, the 
Yarlung Tsangpo, Salween, Me¬ 
kong and Yangtze, plunge from 
the eastern Tibetan Plateau 
through gorges several kilo¬ 
metres deep. Ralf Buckley was 
part of a team that attempted 
the CJam Gorge of the Mekong, 

Tibet, in April. The team used catarafts 
and hard-shell kayaks, and included pad- 
dlers from the USA, Japan and China. 

The run was aborted in the upper 
gorge after 135 kilometres on the river 
when the rapids became too difficult for 
the rafts to run. The gorge walls were 
too steep for portaging and the kayakers 
were not permitted to continue without 
the rafts. It took sbc days to carry gear 
out over a 5000 metre, snowbound 
pass. Further details about this and other 
expeditions can be found at www. 
shangri-la-river-expeditions.com 

A team led by Tasmanian kayaker 
Chris Jones left Lhasa, Tibet, in May to 



attempt the first descent of the Yigong 
Tsangpo in Central Tibet. The team in¬ 
cluded two other Australians: ex-Olympian 
Justin Boocock and freestyle and extreme 
racer Georgia LePlastrier. The Yigong 
Tsangpo drains the remote Nyangten 
Thangla mountain range north-east of 
Lhasa and flows east into the Po Tsangpo. 
The team located the source of the river 
at around 4800 metres and put in at 
4600 metres. Few kayaking expeditions 
have attempted paddling at this altitude 
and a number of the team members 
struggled with altitude sickness. Although 
the river began as a low-volume alpine 
stream, it wasn't long before the team 


!cf Pb^r 

The Yigong Tsangpo 
expedition team pose at the 
put-in point at 4600 metres 
elevation. Chris Jones 


encountered grade-3 and grade- 
4 white water. The river soon 
steepened and dropped into a 
series of serious gorges. 

The river drops dramatically 
over the next 100 kilometres, 
carving its way off the Tibetan Plateau. 
Challenging grade-5 rapids were en¬ 
countered and a number of grade-5-I- and 
grade-6 rapids were portaged. After 120 
kilometres the team was faced with ris¬ 
ing water and the possibility that the four- 
wheel-drive track following the river might 
be washed out, stranding the support 
vehicle for the remainder of the Tibetan 
summer! This, along with inadequate 
maps, lack of local information and a 
series of huge portages downstream led 
to the difficult but inevitable decision to 
retreat. The track washed out five days 
later and remained underwater until mid- 
September. 
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Burma & 


Trail Walking Boot. 
Gore-Te5.lined. 


u* journey through Austraiia 
Ing the superbly supportive 
wotective Meindl footwear. 


Tanja Hofman, partner of Denis , 
Katzer standing with one of tlie 
camels that accompanied them on 
this extraordinary expedition 
through Australia. 

Meindi have been manufecturing 
footwear for over 300 years and 
specialise in the production of 
advanced Technicai Footwear for 
specific uses. Meindl boots are 
constantly being developed to suit 
the unique Australian environment. 

Denis Katzer and his partner Tanja 
Hofman use Meindl for their 
Trekking Expedition through the 
vast expanses of Australia. 


Burma Lady 

Category B 


THE ULTIMATE WALKING 

MACHINE 


Island & 
Island Lady 

Category B/C 
World’s No. I 
Trekking Boot 

Traii roliing country. 
iOOX Waterproof. 


Makalu & 
Makalu Pro 

Category C 
Sidiing boot for use 
in Off-Traii steeper 
country. Makaiu Pro 

Rubber Toe Cap. 
i 00% Waterproof. 


MACHINE Stager 

Visit our Website: www.stagersport.com 
Suite 9,214 Bay Street Brighton,Vinoria 3 1 86 Ph: (03) 9595 0235 Fax: (03) 9596 2538 email: stagerau@bigpond.com 



Can’t see the forest for 


The Master of Wildlife Management 
(Habitat) is a new postgraduate 
coursework program in wildlife and 
habitat management offered by 
Macc^jarie University. Created in 
consultation with environment 
industry partners, this degree has a 
sbong interdisciplinary and practical 
focus. 

The Master of Wildlife Management 
(Habitat) is offered by flexible web- 
based distance delivery making it 
accessible to people living at a 
cfistance from a university campus. 
The degree is self-paced so that you 


can enrol and work at a level that 
suits your work, family and lifestyle 
commitments. 

The degree is aimed at current 
practitioners wanting to update their 
qualifications in wildlife management 
and is suitable for government 
agency staff, students, private sector 
professionals (including zoo staff and 
environmental consultants), and rxxv 
govemment organisations (including 
conservation lobbyists and wetfare 
groups) seeking improved 
understanding of wildlife and h^oitat 
management issues. 


For more information about the degree or how to enrol go to our website 
http://www.els.mq.edu.au/Wildlifemanagment/ or contact 


Wildlite and Habitat Man^ement Protean Coordmator 
Division of Environmental and Lite Sderxxs 
Rm 825 Bid E7A Mexxtuarie University NSW 2109 
Phone: 02 9850 8976 Fax: 02 9850 9671 
EmaM: jmonckto0gse.mq.edu.au 
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More photographic 
licensing regulations 

Parks Victoria's new Annual Landscape 
Photography Licence allows small-scale 
photographers the same level of access 
available to the general public. You are 
then free to take photographs in a 'specu¬ 
lative way in parks and other protected 
areas as schedule, climate, weather and 
light conditions allow'. All this 'freedom' 
comes at a price: $275. You get a nifty 
credit-card-sized personal identification 
pass, though, as well as a signed licence— 
what a bargain! Further details can be 
found at www.parkweb.vic.gov.au 


ricans dominated the event, with Sean 
Rice and Deon Bruss winning the men's 
double kayak division and compatriot 
Darryl Bartho winning the single title. A 
new and very popular 'Paddle Teams' 
category was introduced, with teams of 
two or four participating in a relay event. 
Low water-levels were a problem in some 
categories, and only 48 per cent of starters 
completed the event. Further details can 
be found at www.avondescent.asn.au 

Adventure Victoria 

This non-profit association has been 
formed to lobby the Victorian Government 


Sydney Trailwalker 

The Berowra Bush Runners took out line honours at the Sydney Trailwalker held 
on 27-29 August. They finished the 100 kilometre event in 15 hours 17 
minutes 11 seconds in front of Destinys Ryders. Kill Phil—Volume 1 won third 
place, hopefully without living up to their name. 

The course ran from Hunters Hill High School to the North Harbour Reserve 
in Manly, and 1148 out of 1520 people completed the event. 


And they're off! Rob McKechnie 



Falls Creek development 

The Victorian Government is attempting 
to boost summer trade in Falls Creek by 
offering a long-term lease on land for de¬ 
velopment into a major commercial and 
residential hub. The development, on 0.35 
hectares of land on the edge of the main 
car park, at the base of the Bilia Bullet quad 
chair, is expected to include a public square, 
ticket sales, food area and shops, as well 
as residential accommodation, a gym and 
creche. Final proposals from development 
groups are expected by February 2005, 
followed by two years of construction, 
beginning in the summer of 2006. 

Canoeing news 

The Avon Descent, a 133 kilometre white- 
water marathon from Northam to Perth, 
WA, was held on 7-8 August. South Af- 


to remodel its Adventure Activity Standards 
project. A AS is a government project that 
claims to define legal responsibilities and 
minimum safe practices when undertaking 
'adventure' activities on public land; the 
Victorian Government is promoting this 
strategy throughout Australia. (See Wild 
no 91 for further information.) Adventure 
Victoria believes that, as it stands, AAS 
threatens the reasonable freedoms we 
now enjoy to participate in recreational 
activities on public land. More details can 
be found at www.adventurevictoria.org 
and in Wildfire on page 9. 

Queensland 
regaining news 

This year's Queensland Rogaine Champion¬ 
ships, held on 28-29 August, attracted a 
field of 128 competitors. The champion- 


G I N 

ships were held at Karrara, approximately 
50 kilometres west of Warwick in south¬ 
ern Queensland. Winners of the 24-hour 
event were Peter Merrotsey of Armidale, 
NSW, and Gregor Wilson of Brisbane. In 
second place overall and winners of the 
women's class were Brisbane orienteers 
Wendy Read and Thor Egerton, while the 
father-and-son combination of Tony and 
Keiran Sullivan from Bundaberg came 
third. 

Queensland will be hosting next year's 
Australian Rogaine Championships on 
21-22 May, close to Warwick. Further 
information may be obtained from 
batmaps@halenet.com.au and entry 
forms will be available in early 2005 from 
www.qldrogaine.asn.au 

Viva Australia 

Stephen Bunton reports that the race to 
find the world's first two kilometre deep 
cave is on, with the main contenders 
being Sistema Cheve in Mexico and 
Krubera-Voronia (formerly Voronya) 
Cave in Abkhazia (the former USSR). 
Australian Alan Warild has been at the 
forefront of exploration in both these 
locations. In July this year he was one of 
two cavers to reach the then deepest 
point of -1780 metres. A Ukrainian team 
later reached a new world record depth 
of -1823 metres. This exploration involved 
the establishment of camps at -700, 
-1200 and -1400 metres. The Ukrainians 
recognised Warild's efforts by naming 
one of the pitches in the lower part of the 
cave 'Viva Australia'. 

Dismal Swamp 

Forestry Tasmania has opened up a new 
'ecotourism experience' in a blackwood 
sink-hole covering 600 hectares near 
Smithton, north-west Tasmania. Dismal 
Swamp has a new visitors' centre, art 
installations and a 110 metre slide to the 
floor of the swamp. If only they could do 
something about its name... 


CORRECTIONS AND 
AMPLIFICATIONS 

The assertion that Cleve Cole Hut will 
be rebuilt is wrong Wild no 94, page 
19). Cleve Cole Hut is still standing. The 
Web site for the NSW Canoe Association 
is www.nsw.canoe.org.au not www.nsw. 
canoe.org as listed in the Wild Diary of 
Wild no 95. Drysdale River National 
Park is in WA, not in the Northern 
Territory as printed on page 19 of Wild 
no 94. 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
high-resolution digital photos or colour slides, are wel¬ 
come. Items of less than 200 words are more likely to 
be published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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COMMITJ 

ENDlffi 


.IQQkms in 48hrs 


ACHIEVB 


a fair world for all 



Oxfam TRAILWALKER 

lOOkms - teams of 4 - 48 hours 

Participate in the ultimate life changing event and raise funds for 
some of the poorest communities in the world. 

Melbourne 2005, April 1-3, Jells Park to Mt Donna Buang summit 

Call 1800 088 110 or visit oxfam.org.au/trailwalker 


PRINCIPAL SPONSOR 

O Oxfam 

State Street. community Aid Abroad 







— THE ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES, CHAPTER IVa - 

Natural Selection; 

OR THE SURVIVAL OF THE PERFECTLY EVOLVED. 



ADAPT 8C SU R VIV E . In the mid eighties, Scarpa set a new standard for bushwalking boots with the Scarpa Trek. Comfortable, 
supportive and practically indestructible, each handmade Trek combined the highest-quality Italian construction with a design that was 
completely focused on the needs of Australian bushwalkers. REVOLUTIONARY EVOLUTION. Now—20 years later— 
its time for a few changes. The new Trek Pro has been engineered from the ground up to take advantage of modern design techniques 
and materials—like incredibly grippy Vibram® Grinta soles, a hydrophobic one-piece leather upper, and completely redesigned inners 
& cushioning. The end result is a boot that’s more rugged, more comfortable and more durably 
water resistant than ever before—a boot that's perfectly evolved to survive Australian conditions. 

UTDOOR Agencies pty ltd — call (02) 9438 2266 for your neareS ilockia. sales'^ outdooragcncks.com.au 
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The Wild Life 


Out with the tribe again 

Quentin Chester takes them bush 


She stood tall, like a beacon on the 
ridgetop. The bright desert light shone all 
around her. As she gazed into the distance 
her long blond hair fringed a casual smile. 
She certainly looked the part with her ruck¬ 
sack, fleece vest and red gaiters. She even 
carried a walking-stick, an old flower stalk 
from a grass-tree. And she had a question. 
'Dad... Are you sure you know where you're 
going?' 

However much we like to imagine our 
lives easing steadily forward there come those 
moments when events catch us out. Little 
whorls in time which spin us round so that 
we are no longer sure what is happening or 
who we have become. The sight of my young¬ 
est daughter and the impertinent echo in 
her question was such an instant. 

By the time 1 lumbered to the crest of the 
ridge I had the words for an answer but no 
wind to give them life. 1 held up my palm 
to buy some breathing-space. Hunched over, 
I could only peek under the brim of my hat 
at the view Alison was surveying with an 
imperious gaze. There was a huge ravine 


below and a gathering of granite hills that 
merge to become the Mawson Plateau. 

For years this northern comer of the 
Hinders Ranges has been the place where 
my dreams have gone to browse. Even after 
several visits there is still something tantal¬ 
ising about the place. For some reason my 
imagination is triggered by the idea of hid¬ 
den waterholes and hills riddled with rocks 
and strange outcrops. Come to think of it, 
the plateau is yet another focus in a chronic 
obsession with stone places—my very own 
rocky road criss-crossing the country. 

In earlier days 1 avoided taking the family 
and just about everyone else into such con¬ 
fidential terrain. But life has become too much 
of a blur to be so precious about topography. 
The clock is ticking. Soon my girls will be 
too old to be seen doing anything with their 
parents—especially bushwalking. So their 
mother and I grab any opportunity to teach 
them a thing or two about the wilds. I also 
nurse a hope that when I'm long gone they 
might use the memory of these places to 
understand a little more about their father. 


But children are experts at subverting les¬ 
sons from their elders. As though equipped 
with inbuilt seismographs, they always know 
when the ground is shifting and how to ex¬ 
ploit the fissures in their parents' plans. There 
was a time when I set the pace on our walks 
and it wasn't long ago that paternal wisdom 
was received with dewy-eyed innocence. 
Now 1 find myself floundering up a hill while 
my youngest trundles on merrily ahead. Now 
it seems she has seen enough to know her 
father is a soft target for a loaded question. 

'So, Dad, do you know where you're 
goingT she asked again. 

'Well, not exactly', I said, summoning up 
a version of the truth, 'but I have a pretty 
good idea where we've come from'. With 
that I unfolded the map and explained my 


Tribal gathering: Jake and Finn Palmer 
on Mt Rufus, Cradle Mountain-Lake 
St Clair National Park, Tasmania. 

Nick Hancock 
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approximation of where we stood. While 
we waited for the others in our party—five 
more kids and three adults—I showed Alison 
the bits of the view covered by the contours 
at hand. 1 then pointed across the valley to 
the creeks beyond the limit of maps where 
two years earlier we had scrambled over 
rocks and larked in deep, dark waterholes. 

'But Daaad, where are we going now?' 

'Ah, yes, well, if we cross that saddle over 
there we will probably drop down this gully 
here', 1 said, pointing back to the map. 'Then 
we can follow the main creek system rising 
in a roughly south-westerly direction to the 
plateau.' By the time 1 looked up she was 
gone, heading for the saddle with her walk¬ 
ing-stick swinging in the breeze. 'Okay then, 
maybe wait for me at the top!' 1 called out. 

For the second time in a day my 12-year- 
old had shown me a clean pair of heels. In 
a more officious mood 1 might have told 
her to stay put until the rest of the group 
caught up. But 1 was warming to my new 
role as more of a consultant than a manager. 
There comes a time when control feels like 
a perverse denial of the strides our kids make 
toward independence. In my slow-witted way 
1 was learning again that, save for matters of 
safety or survival, the way to go is to let them 
loose. 

These days so much is written about par¬ 
enting that you need a team of advisers to 
keep up with the trends. Fortunately, none 
of this counts for much in the bush. In fact, 
dragging the family up a lonely creek-bed is 
a handy way to avoid the usual anxieties 
about schooling, antisocial behaviour, televi¬ 
sion, junk food and mobile-phone bills. Nat¬ 
urally, other conflicts arise but they are often 
different enough to make it feel as though 
everyone is actually on holiday after all. 

As our party tottered down the gully the 
real burden of parenthood that 1 carried was 
the extra 12 kilograms of food in my pack. 
And by the time we hit the main creek it 
mattered little that the kids were tearing 
around getting filthy or waving sticks and 
wailing like banshees. Nor did 1 mind much 
that they decorated the entrance to their 
tent to look like the set for a 'Survivor' TV 
show. After all, they were down the other 
end of a long drift of creek sand, far enough 
from us. 

Anyway, my attention was elsewhere. 1 was 
back on home ground, surrounded once again 
by walls of warm stone. In the afternoon sun 
the terraced slope above our camp seemed 
enlarged, forming a great sweep of rock 
ribs, scree and parapets rising into the blue 
stillness of the sky. Through some trick of 
the mind the satisfaction I felt was unaffected 
by the urgent need to find water. This was 
not possible to explain to Michael, the other 
father in our party, who joined my search 
upstream. He smiled politely but looked scep¬ 
tical as we steered our way through the 
tangled paper-bark branches. 

1 put my faith in the rocks. After half an 
hour we came to a narrowing in the gorge 
where giant blocks and boulders lay wedged 
together like the remains of a collapsed 
temple. The mad jumble looked familiar and 
I realised that this was a section of the creek 


I had walked several years earlier. Water 
was plentiful back then. 1 just hoped that 
after so many dry seasons there had been 
enough occasional run-off to keep our 
plans alive. Michael and I climbed on to a 
large slab of granite, polished smooth by 
flood-waters. There, under a monster block 
undercut on all sides so it formed a wide 
overhang, lay two small but deepish troughs 
of clear water. 

Back at camp I cooked dinner over our 
fire in the sand. We had water aplenty and 
my need to play the role of paternal pro¬ 
vider appeared fulfilled. Yet as the bright 
young faces encircling the 
flames devoured their 
meals, scraped the rice 
pot clean and then pleaded 
for more, I realised that 
the trip supplies would 
barely suffice. Another cor¬ 
ner had been turned in 
our family adventures— 
the little blighters could 
now scoff more than I 
could carry. 

In many ways parenting 
is a state of chaos oper¬ 
ating outside the normal 
laws of time and space. It 
felt like only a few months 
earlier that Dale and I 
were first shepherding our 
two toddlers into the hills 
and along overgrown 
tracks. Then there was an 
interminable stage of 
teaching them to sleep in 
their own tent, do tree 
wees and not to trip over 
tent ropes or incinerate 
each other with flaming 
branches. Now, in the blink 
of an eye, they can out¬ 
walk, out-talk and out-eat 
their parents. 

To survive this education 
phase Dale and I have unashamedly enlisted 
the help of other families. In their company 
we have travelled to islands, deserts, wild 
shores and any number of outback ranges. 
Over the years a kind of tribal ethos has 
prevailed. In our ad hoc way we parents 
have shared the task of giving the kids 
some basic regard for the dignity of place, 
each other and assorted natural things. A 
critical mass of children creates some peer 
momentum which stirs everyone to make 
those last steps to the camp-site or prods the 
timorous to plunge off a dune or into a 
stream. It is also some consolation to see 
that yours are not the only kids to bung on 
a tantrum and clumsily kick the contents of 
the dinner billy into the fire. 

Yes, there have been dramas. Too many 
long days in the car. Hours of back-seat 
bickering and food demands. Lots of 'when 
are we getting there' and 'I had it first' and 
'she started it'. There have been flooded 
tents and broken cars, sprained ankles and 
gashed knees, not to mention the acres of 
sunburnt skin, several hundred insect bites 
and an occasional vomited-on sleeping-bag. 


Quentin Chester 
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Despite all this we keep doing it Our off¬ 
spring show incredible skill in simply being 
kids. They are resilient, capable of sudden 
bursts of innocent wonder and full of the 
kind of energy and inquisitiveness that should 
always be cause for hope. 

The next day all nine of us explored fur¬ 
ther up the creek. We made a raucous crowd 
in the confines of the gorge. Our progress 
was slow. Beyond the small pools that Mi¬ 
chael and I had visited the evening before 
we found a series of shallow waterholes 
pressed between rocks and steep banks of 
sand. Here the children did what they al¬ 
ways do. They skylarked 
in the water, ate all our 
food, squabbled, clam¬ 
bered over boulders and 
generally made a frighten¬ 
ing din. 

We parents did our best 
to ignore the ruckus. Mi¬ 
chael wandered on to the 
ridge. His wife Michelle 
sat in the shade with her 
sketch-pad. Dale and I 
found some peace potter¬ 
ing among the granite 
monoliths upstream. The 
levels in the waterholes 
were low. The creek was 
not the same lush, spark¬ 
ling scene I remembered. 
Nevertheless, there was 
still enough water for the 
finches to visit. I sat on 
the warm granite, contem¬ 
plating the rocky bluffs 
that encircled us. It didn't 
matter that we wouldn't 
make it on to the plateau 
proper. 1 was simply grate¬ 
ful for one more time 
when we could be out 
bush together, while our 
kids were mostly still kids. 

After another night at 
our beach camp I realised that the supplies 
would not hold out. It was time to go. In 
the interests of exploration I suggested a 
different route home. We set out up a gully 
not far from our camp site. The kids forged 
ahead, darting their way between the spin- 
ifex clumps. 1 hung back with the map, try¬ 
ing to get a fix on our position from hills 
across the valley. By the time I reached the 
ridgetop Michael was tinkering with his GPS 
unit. The terrain was all dips and rises and 
no help in determining a course. I strolled 
along to where Alison stood alone, leaning 
on her walking-stick. 

'So what do you reckon?' 1 asked apropos 
of nothing. 

'1 think we should go down there', she 
said, pointing across to a shallow depression. 
'I remember seeing those trees in the dis¬ 
tance the other day.' I looked back at the 
map, still struggling to verify our location. 

'It's okay Dad', she murmured, touching me 
on the wrist, 'I'll show you the way'. O 
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Mind Trips 


Simon Keeley reflects on 
what it takes to walk in 
Australia's toughest country 

In South-west Tasmania you earn your 
walking successes. You need luck, you need 
the right mental attitude and the mountains 
need to be on your side. You know if they're 
not. 1 learned this early in my Tasmanian 
bushwalking career although the first couple 
of times 1 was educated 1 failed to learn. 

The first time was in the Cradle Mountain 
National Park. Back in the early 1980s only 
a couple of thousand people walked the 
Overland Track each year rather than the 
8500 who reportedly walk it today. People 
were concerned about the number of fellow 
walkers, huge mucky bogs, the track sections 
that were metres wide and the overflowing 
toilets even then. On our first couple of days 
in the park-our first walking in Tassie-we 
grumbled about the people, the state of the 
track, and the resulting lack of the much 
talked about mystical 'wilderness experience' 
that was supposedly on offer. 

Then the weather rolled in—we'd never 
seen anything like it. Sooner than seemed 
possible we were shrouded in billowing mists, 
the temperature had dropped dramatically 
and the wind was cutting into us fiercely. 
We pulled out our crappy black japaras, put 
our heads down and made for the nearest 
hut. We completed the rest of the walk in 
the snow—in January! We were ecstatic. 

Within days of finishing the Track, we were 
at Scotts Peak, headed for the big one— 
Federation Peak—and our second lesson. The 
walk over the Arthur Plains was sheer misery: 
more bogs, endless button grass, views to 
the Arthurs obscured by bad weather. De¬ 
moralised, we camped somewhere on the 
plains before heading to Pass Creek the 
next day. It was raining heavily and we spent 
the next two days in the tents. 

Day four was cloudy but there was no 
rain. Impatient for action, we set off up 
Luckmans Lead. In what was possibly the 
most difficult day's walking 1 have ever 
done we struggled to Goon Moor, making 
it there as dusk settled. 

With the dusk came the fury—the wind 
howled, great globs of sleet pelted down 
from the skies. We felt an angry, brooding 
presence in the nearby cliffs. Soaked, cold, 
miserable and not just a little bit anxious at 
this powerful display of weather, we man¬ 
aged to erect our woefully inadequate tent 
(A-frame, two poles, $40 in the local hard¬ 
ware shop) and crawl inside. That night one 
of us upset the dinner over the sleeping- 
bags. 

It was as though the mountain did not 
want us there, as if the brooding presence 
in the cliffs knew we had not completed the 
necessary apprenticeship to be rewarded 
with the ascent of a peak as fine as Federa¬ 
tion. It knew we were ill-equipped, blase 
and foolhardy. And it meant to punish us. 
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The tent blew down several times over¬ 
night. The next morning—freezing and 
chastened—we struggled into wet clothes, 
packed up and began the retreat. Imme¬ 
diately, my companion stepped in a bog, 
his leg disappearing up to his knee, and he 
fell. Struggling to his feet, and struggling to 
withdraw his leg from the bog, there was a 
huge sucking noise. He pulled harder. His 
foot emerged but the sole had been stripped 
from his boot. 

We didn't make it far that day as we kept 
stopping to ensure my friend's toes were 
not frostbitten. We gave up by mid-after¬ 
noon, exhausted by the struggle, the sheer 


effort of it, and an awesome realisation th 
we could actually be in danger. 

We made it back, of course, and followi 
that walk with another up Frenchmans C 
(my friend in new boots), and then up f 
Anne. A few weeks later, knowing mo 
about what it takes to succeed in Sout 
west Tasmania, and better prepared menta 
and physically—and equipment-wise—v 
came back to Federation Peak, this tin 
from Moss Ridge. We made it to the top c 
a glorious day, giggling like maniacs as v 
climbed the last few metres to the summ 

1 always think of this experience, amoi 
others, when I'm planning a walk. It remini 






side, I looked at the stars and let the relief 
settle over me. 

I'd only experienced similar claustrophobia 
once before, years ago, when I was making 
my way up the Old River on another trip to 
Federation Peak. I'd met my companions at 
Melaleuca when they'd invited me to join 
them for this epic as the walk I'd originally 
planned had been aborted-one of our 
party had become hypothermic in another 
of those freak South-west storms. Now 
here I was, kilometres from anywhere, with 
three people I didn't know. The scmb along 
the way had been extraordinary. In four 
interminable days of walking, it had rained, 
a nagging, incessant drizzle that had soaked 
everything. The remoteness was intoxicating: 
thrilling, with a dangerous mental edge. 

That night I awoke gripped by the baseless 
panic of claustrophobia. I couldn't or wouldn't 
get out of the tent; it was too wet and cold. 
Instead I lay in my damp bag and breathed 
deeply, restoring calm while my thoughts 
raced: kilometres from nowhere; scrub; a 
swollen river to cross; a confusing array of 
ridges ahead; too far gone to turn back... 
must be mad! 

Sleep came at last. It was still raining in 
the morning. We set off, carefully negotiating 
the scrub and trying to follow the river. 

It was as though 
the mountain did 
not want us there,,. 
It knew we were 
ill-equippedj blase 
and foolhardy. 
And it meant to 
punish us, 9 

wondering constantly about our location. 
Landmarks couldn't be spotted in the mist 
and route finding was based on guestimates. 
Once we had walked a complete circle and 
squabbled mindlessly when we realised this. 
We needed luck, something to restore our 
spirits, some sign that it was okay to go on. 
We got it. 

Before we crossed the swollen river we 
had feared, we came across a piece of dis¬ 
carded rope on a tree that, when tied to the 
rope we had, gave us a line long enough to 
span the river. One of our party plunged in, 
somehow made his way to the other bank 
and fixed the line. The rest of us followed, 
feet scrabbling frantically for footholds in 
the fast-flowing water as we clung to the 
rope. 


A bushwalker surveys South-west 
Tasmania's Frankland Range from his 
rocky vantage point. Grant Dixon 


me to be respectful, take nothing for granted 
and be prepared not to achieve an objective. 

■ 

We set off on our most recent walk on a 
fine, sunny day. We caught the ferry along 
Lake St Claire, then headed up along the 
track from Narcissus to Lake Marion. It had 
been years since I was last in the Park; it 
was still magnificent. The button grass glowed 
yellow-red. Standing at intervals around a 
semicircle, at various distances, Mts Olympus, 
Cuvier, Manfred and Gould slowly changed 
shape as we walked up the track. Then we 
were in the forest, pausing to remind our¬ 
selves of the profundity of the silence. A 


hundred metres ahead a wallaby leaned 
across a slope, peering at us curiously before 
bounding off. 

We camped on the button-grass plain just 
before Lake Marion. Over dinner we watched 
the sky turn orange and baggy, grey clouds 
gather and roll around the summits of the 
four peaks we could see. We climbed into 
the tent at dark and slept instantly. 

Two hours later I awoke suddenly—hot, 
claustrophobic and in a befuddled daze- 
driven by an overwhelming urge to get out 
of the tent. Mosquitoes whined horribly. I 
found my torch and fumbled for the zipper, 
spotlighting an engorged leech. Once out¬ 
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Later in the trip we had more luck. We 
had spent two hours walking on a plain, 
staring up into the mist, wondering whether 
the spur we could see was the one that 
would take us to Geeves Bluff and Hanging 
Lake. In the end we took the risk and 
began to climb, picking our way through 
the rainforest, clambering over fallen trunks, 
sliding on mossy rocks, pushing at the 
vegetation. And then, extraordinarily, there 
was a track. Unused and overgrown but a 
track nonetheless, worn blazes cut into the 
trees. We followed the mysterious track to 
the top of the spur and as we arrived, as if 
on cue the mist lifted. There before us in 
the gathering dark was Hanging Lake. 

We climbed Federation Peak the next day 
in fine weather. After the remoteness of the 
Old River valley, the peak felt like civilisation 
and we hung around most of the day to 
enjoy it. We set off along the Eastern 
Arthurs in mid-aftemoon, over the benign 
Goon Moor, past the little saddle where I'd 
huddled and cowered from the weather a 


couple of years before and on to Luckmans 
Lead and the Arthur Plains. The traverse 
took only hours, such was our momentum, 
exhilaration, and sense of utter confidence 
that the wilderness was with us. 

After the second claustrophobic attack, 
on the most recent trip, the morning dawned 
sunny and hot. We packed up slowly and 
set off, initially on the track to Lake Marion 
but soon turning off and heading up a slope 
toward the gap between Mt Manfred and 
Horizontal Hill. 

The packs were heavy. It had been al¬ 
most exactly three years since I'd worn one. 
Living where I did, in Shanghai, China, 
there was no bushwalking to be done, and 
trips to Australia long enough to accom¬ 
modate walks such as this were hard to 
plan for. 1 wasn't sure I liked the unbalanced, 
pulling feeling of the pack, but I was re¬ 
velling in the exercise, the openness and 
the huge, blue sky. 


■ 

Three years ago, the last time we'd traversed 
the Wilmot and Frankland Ranges, we'd 
started the walk sleepy and badly hungover 
after drinking too much wine on Consti¬ 
tution Dock in Hobart. We had climbed 
slowly to the first peak and dozed on the 
summit after a late lunch. Afterwards we'd 
been sunburnt due to the fantastic weather, 
and had difficulty finding water. But who 
cared? We could look down at the massive 
body of water that lapped at the range, our 
vantage point revealing the water's true 
nature. It is a slow flood that has drowned 
the plains, turned the valleys into fingery 
inlets, and destroyed the lake whose name 
it has taken. Yet it, and the landscape before 
us, was an image of rugged prettiness. 

Each day of that walk was superb. It was 
all high ridge walking but each day was 
different. The wonder of a range such as 
the Frankland is its variety. 


Above, Sue Baxter on Mt Oakleigh 
in the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
National Park. Chris Baxter. Left, the 
daunting sight of Federation Peak 
from the west, near the start of the 
Southern Traverse. Dixon 


a wide, yellow-green valley and camped on 
a perfect shelf overlooking two rocky peaks. 
The next day dawned sunny, but by the 
time we set up camp in late afternoon the 
weather had turned fierce. Rain bucketed 
down and flooded our aged tent, forcing us 
to spend the night bailing, as though in a 
leaky boat. 

Day sbc we were at Mt Frankland, the 
monarch of the range that we'd watched 
draw nearer for the entire trip. We climbed 
to the top and spent hours trying to find a 
way down. Eventually we gambled on a 
route to a neighbouring peak; this was slow, 
scrubby, and dangerously exposed—the kind 
of thing you attempt only when you feel 
things are going your way. We gambled 


Soon the button grass ran out. We climbed 
through a band of thick scrub, up a steep little 
hill and on to what appeared to be a kind 
of shelf with tea-tree and low eucalypts. We 
entered the rainforest and the going slowed 
as we clambered over and between fallen 
logs. But the greens were magnificent, as was 
the peaty smell of the damp vegetation. 

We stopped for a break, and chatted 
amiably: inconsequential things— 
family, work, contrasting experi¬ 
ences of Melbourne and Shanghai; 
the same companionable type of 
conversation we'd had thousands 
of times as we did this kind of 
walk. We'd head off into vaguely 
uncharted territory, knowing that 
the going could be slow, scrubby, 
difficult and taxing: but knowing 
also that completing the walk would 
provide that rich, simple, deeply sat¬ 
isfying experience that makes you 
come back to do this sort of thing 
again and again. 


The second day brought us thick, head- 
high Scoparia scrub as we skirted a peak, 
and a secluded lake nested into the cliffs. 
The following day we were in mists, finding 
a route along one of two high ridges before 
climbing a steep gully lined with jagged 
quartzite. We summited our first peak on 
day four. We made good pace along a knife- 
edge ridge, became lost along the slopes of 
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again, following a spur choked with hori¬ 
zontal scrub down into a creek valley. We 
wanted to follow this creek down to the 
'lake' the next day but again thick scrub 
barred our way. We climbed on to a 
smaller, adjoining range instead and spent a 
long, slow day traversing it, battered by high 
winds and swirling mists. In the early 
evening, as we descended to the headwaters 


this most recent Tasmanian walk. We would 
drop 50 metres down a near-vertical gully 
into an almost dry creek, before sidling along 
a narrow ledge below cliff-faces, battling 
vegetation, more fallen logs and loose, 
gravel-like soil as we headed for another 
remote peak. 

We'd even started the walk the same 
way. Back in Hobart we'd drunk a bottle of 


only be Horizontal Hill we couldn't believe 
just how slow. We'd only covered two 
horizontal kilometres since leaving that 
morning, and at least one and a bit of those 
we'd covered in the first 45 minutes. 

We pushed further. The sidling got steeper, 
leaving us with no choice but to descend to 
the creek-bed below, blocked with an 
impassible tangle of fallen logs. We ascended 
the other side, sidled past the logs and then 
went down to the creek-bed again. 

It was flat—a shelf Directly below us was 
a gorge: narrow, choked, jammed with more 
logs. We stared down into it, dismayed, sup¬ 
pressing the thought that the only way for¬ 
ward appeared to be through it. It didn't 
feel right. 

'Lunch?' suggested Rob. We were both bug¬ 
gered, particularly 1.1 had just flown around 
the world in ten days and still felt jet 
lagged. 

'Sure', 1 said. 1 was irritated, not an 
emotion I normally associate with being out 
in the wilderness. 1 followed Rob towards a 
small pool in the creek. A branch flicked 
into my face and scratched my eye. 'Shif, I 
swore. 

We ate, talking in snatches about the 
route ahead. Between sentences, I listened 
for the mood of the mountains and exam¬ 
ined my own head, searching for the mo¬ 
tivation to go on. Suddenly, 1 was questioning 
why we should. 

Perhaps it was the claustrophobic attack 
from the night before—who knows? 1 stared 
into the gorge and found myself thinking of 
a fellow who had un¬ 
accountably gone missing 
eight years before while 
descending Precipitous Bluff, 
only a month or two after we 
had completed the same 
route. Why was 1 thinking 
this gloomy thought? And 
then, again unbidden, came 
the thought that my rucksack 
had been delayed on my 
flight into Australia, forcing 
us to wait in Hobart for it to 
arrive. Somehow it seemed a 
portent. And why was it that 
almost the first thing Rob had 
said to me when we'd met 
briefly in Melbourne before 
heading to Hobart, was, 'I'm 
full of trepidation about this 
walk'? 

1 took a deep breath. 'My 
gut's telling me not to go on, 
Rob', 1 said. 1 felt stupid, but 
we've walked together for 
years and have an unspoken 
understanding that in these 
remote spots where we rely 
on each other, mental fitness is as critical as 
physical. 'Talk me into it.' 

Rob looked at me for only a second. 'No, 
mate. I'm not talking you into it. No way' 

We finished our lunch and shouldered 
our packs, turned around and headed back 
the way we'd come. O 


The map of Tasmania on page 55 identifies the key 
places mentioned in this article. 


of the creek we'd failed to follow that 
morning, a low sun appeared, bathing the 
landscape in a golden-red glow and turning 
the sky into dramatic swirls of grey, purple 
and white. In the distance, the Mt Anne 
massif stood like a rampart, seeming to hold 
the lake before us together. Marooned, Mt 


red on Constitution Dock, 
lobbing the bottle into the 
smooth, black waters when 
we'd finished. For luck, we 
said, because we'd done the 
same thing before our 
Franklands walk. 


C the going could be slow, scrubby, 
difficult and taxing: but completing the 
walk would provide that rich, simple, 
deeply satisfying experience that makes 
you come hack to do this sort of 
thing again and again. 3 


Solitary reared from the wind-rippled waters, 
rimmed by a thin, white pebble beach. 

It was a perfect view—the perfect end to 
a perfect walk. 

■ 

When something is that good you want to 
do it again—we wanted the experience of 
this walk again. Which is why we were pick¬ 
ing our way through the rainforest now, on 


We'd been walking for four hours, head¬ 
ing west, making for the Murchison River. 
We planned to cross it before a long, for¬ 
ested climb toward High Dome, then down 
to Lake Ewart below the cliffs of Eldon 
Bluff. We thought we were doing okay—it 
was slow, but we expected that. Yet when 
we located our spot on the map after 
catching sight of a rounded knob that could 
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A two-day jaunt up 
Mt Feathertop, 
by Megan Holbeck 

We stood at the side of the road, thumbs 

out, trying not to feel exposed as we stared 
pleadingly at the passing cars. The road sign 
read 'trout farm ' (or something equally 
imaginative) and people seemed to have 
room for cold, stinky fish but not warm, 
stinky hitchhikers. After a couple of minutes 
I was becoming desperate, my customary 
impatience taking hold. 'Let's just walk', I 
suggested to Guy, turning an unthinkably 
long uphill road-bash into a simple sentence. 

Luckily he wasn't fooled by my spoken 
magic: a few minutes later a car pulled over. 
In a rather surreal beginning to our walk we 
listened to opera and discussed curry recipes 
with a university lecturer as we drove up to 
Diamantina Hut. We scrambled out of the 
car and looked across the mountains, the 
ridges and knolls raised like bones, made 
more obvious by the recent fires. The broad 
form of the Razorback lay ahead, lending 
credence to my promise of an easy overnight 
walk. To lure Guy from the sunny relaxation 
of Lakes Entrance I'd guaranteed him a 
spectacular walk without strenuous climbing 
on which it was almost impossible to get 
lost. I'd also forgone all claims to the map 
after my last masterful navigational success 
(see Wild no 91). The gentle climb up the 
ridge was our introduction to this part of 
the Alps, the unfamiliar mountains divided 
by valleys unknown. 

Day walkers passed on their way back to 
their cars although not in the numbers 
expected from the lines of cars left by the 
side of the road. The clouds let through 
patches of sunlight, alternating with spitting 
drizzle. The cars were small behind us be¬ 
fore it felt that we'd really begun; we quickly 
became part of the view ahead. As happens 
each time I go bush, I realised again how 
much I enjoy it and wondered why I had 
left it so long. Life always interrupts: work, 
weekends and obligations form dulling layers 
on memories and plans. 

A short downhill stretch to the Big Dipper 
led to a corresponding uphill section. The 
distinct tracks were obvious after the fires 
had burnt away the obscuring vegetation, 
foot-pads from which two walkers would 
have been hidden from each either now 
separated by only grass, stumps and wild 
flowers. The charcoaled state of the sur¬ 
rounding bush became normal surprisingly 
quickly, especially as the area was new to 
us. My mind soon accepted the burnt bush 
as a landscape containing bizarre, grey decidu¬ 
ous trees. Small yellow and white flowers 
decorated the tufty grass like confetti on a 
balding head. 

We continued along the narrow ridge, the 
views of Mt Hotham village soon disappear¬ 
ing. One of the mountains ahead was Mt 
Feathertop; we decided that each available 
option was 'it' while we followed the Razor- 
back to the imaginatively named High Knob. 
It was, indeed, a high knob, paired with an¬ 


other to form yet another inspirational name. 
The views from Twin Knobs were extensive, 
revealing Mt Feathertop, its smaller sibling 
and Diamantina Spur. At the track junction 
we craftily avoided this devious lure ('Let 
go of the map, Meg, I'm not going to listen 
to you') and after a lunch hurried by the 
squally wind we headed for the incon¬ 
sequential Little Mt Feathertop. 

While we walked I pondered the bland 
names. At least Mt Buggery, Mt Despair and 


the countless other Australian landmarks 
with disparaging titles give you some idea 
of how the first explorers felt: they obviously 
weren't happy chappies. The month or so 
of walking that was needed to reach the 
'civilisation' of Melbourne from the Alps 
might have had something to do with this; 
it's easy to appreciate a view when your car 
can deliver you to your suburban home in 
time for the Sunday film. Then there is the 
problem of the history of a name being 
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lost—perhaps identical brothers once grazed 
cattle near Mt Feathertop? Similarly, I never 
understood why the highest peak in Queens¬ 
land was named after a transport superhero 
until 1 was informed that Superbus actu¬ 
ally came from Latin and had a very 
different pronunciation... 

A circus of tents came in and 
out of view as we sidled along 
below the top of the ridge. The 
burnt site where Federation Hut 


had stood was busy with tents and people, 
some already slipping into the shadows of 
the late afternoon. We had planned to stay 
there that evening unless we had time to 
continue to the Melbourne University Moun¬ 
taineering Club Hut. As we approached the 
turn-off the tranquillity was interrupted by 
the twang of American accents. A group of 
teenagers milled around, inflated stories 
blown up by the wind. We walked past 
them towards Mt Feathertop, out of earshot 
agreeing that we could still make the hut. 

We dumped our packs and headed for 
the mountain. Without the load it felt like 1 
was floating up the slope—at least until it 
got steep. Fuelled by a competitiveness that 
1 usually deny, 1 pushed myself up the moun¬ 
tain, fighting to stay in front We had Feather¬ 
top to ourselves in the golden, predark 
light. The wind had stopped and the clouds 
gone; it was one of those perfect mountain 
moments with an atmosphere you can re¬ 
member and recognise if not describe. The 
unfamiliar country stretched out around us 
as we walked across the top to North Peak, 


Left, the summit of Mt Feathertop. 
Glenn van der Knijff. Below, 'the 
happy couple' near the beginning of 
the walk. All uncredited photos 
Guy Sawrey-Cookson 









The perfect mountain mood-lighting 
lingered until we reached the hut, perched 
like an observatory on the end of a narrow 
ridge. The bush was a mixture of the burnt 
and the untouched, complementing the 
strange beauty of the glass and metal dome 
as it reflected the golden light. We walked 
into the hut and found an interior more 
glamorous than an average mountain shack. 
Light melted through the triangular windows 
that are spaced regularly around the room, 
glinting on the polished floorboards. There 
are benches, a massive table, even a kitchen 
sink—it felt like luxury. 

We dumped our packs and went outside 
to enjoy the dying light. The burnt toilet was 
less than 15 metres away, destroyed while 
the hut was saved. We found the beginning 


Above, Megan on the steps of the MUMC Hut. Left, the dome of the hut 
glints in the morning sunlight 


pickled it nicely; it was like eating warm 
cask-wine soup with the texture of vomit. 
After forcing down as much as we could 
we finished all the chocolate and played a 
few hands of cards. Somewhere in the dis¬ 
organisation we had forgotten to pack any 
wine—an extraordinary oversight. The day's 
exercise and a lack of distractions made it 
seem late very early; lacking the warmth of 


four-year-old sneakers with the kind of grip 
usually only found on bowling shoes—the 
latest in walking footwear. He hurtled down 
the track, slipping sliding and swearing grab¬ 
bing hold of trees and quite often ending up 
on his bum. After each crash and accompany¬ 
ing violent exclamation I'd ignore his ranting 
about 'bloody walking' and translate it into 
a condition report: nothing broken, continue 


a fire or a glass of red we retreated to our 
sleeping-bags, and were asleep by 8.30. 

By the time we woke up the following 
morning the sun was streaming in the win¬ 
dows—we'd slept for 12 hours. We packed 
up, had a breakfast far more appetising than 
the previous night's pukefest, and set off. 
We wandered gently downhill through the 
trees, enjoying the beautiful weather. It was 
that time of year when the mornings are 
fresh, the light clear and fine days are made 
more precious by the thought of the com¬ 
ing winter. 

After 15 minutes' walking the spur began 
to steepen and the track became a series of 
loose, chossy foot-pads. Guy was wearing 


fi Similarly, I never understood why 
the highest peak in Queensland was 
named after a transport superhero 
until I was informed that Superbus 
actually came from Latin and had a 
very different pronunciation,,, 3 


tracing our Razorback route and the way 
ahead. 

We headed back down to our packs, con¬ 
scious that it would soon be dark. The 
narrow track contoured round a steep gully 
and we imagined we could see the hut 
glinting ahead. We passed two women with 
day packs and did the awkward track shuffle 
practised on narrow tracks everywhere. 
They told us enviously that the hut was 
lovely, and empty, then continued back to 
their crowded site. 


of the North-west Spur walking track, marked 
by a sign warning that it is a steep, rough 
descent. Guy pointed it out to me, kindly 
reminding that although today had gone as 
promised, tomorrow was another day. 1 was 
confident, boosted by a perfect day of 
walking. 

We made dinner, heating up the pumpkin 
risotto we had frozen for the purpose. How¬ 
ever, a change of plans brought about days 
earlier by a late start caused by a hungover 
Guy meant that it had thawed two days ago. 

We consoled ourselves with the 
thought that as it was vegetarian 
it probably wouldn't kill us. The 
white wine in the risotto had 
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on down. He took a particulariy spectacular 
fall and remained spread-eagled, covered in 
dirt, leaves and prickles, waiting to unleash 
the mother of all hissy fits. It ended with the 
ultimatum: 'If I fall over one more bloody 
time. I'm never coming walking with you 
again, ever.' 

After this dramatic pronouncement we 
continued downhill, Guy taking a few sliders 



% 


Mt Feathertop 
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Guy at the top of the North-west Spur, unaware of the slippery slopes ahead. 
Megan Holbeck 


on the way. I marched along in my own 
world, ignoring the muttering from the ranks 
and the occasional outburst of expletives. 
Eventually the slope lessened and the track 
improved, as did Guy's mood. We followed 
a gully, able to hear a creek but not see it. 
The sun was gentle through the undamaged 
trees and—ignoring cuts and bruises—the 
walk was perfect again. 


We strolled beside Stony Creek toward 
the trout farm, Guy's tantrum forgotten as 
he planned the evening's barbecue of fresh 
fish. The pond was small and teeming with 
life, both in and out of the water. Families 
were gathered around the little lake, parents 
comparing fish with their children while 
masking the seriousness of the competition. 
We settled for ice-creams instead of fish, my 


inherent stinginess preventing me from pay¬ 
ing more to do-it-myself than I'd shell out at 
the fish shop back in Melbourne. The cus¬ 
tomary push brought the car to life and we 
were on our way. 

It seemed like days since we had hitched 
up the mountain. A four-day weekend, so 
easily frittered away in city delights, felt like 
a healthy, holistic holiday—although that 
might have been a case of selective memory. 
We stopped for a late lunch (neither of us 
chose the risotto!) and Guy announced that 
the next time we went walking, he'd organ¬ 
ise the wine and dinner. O 
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Walking New Zealand's Best 







It was a quintessential New Zealand 
scene: a fiord-like body of water, the sound 
of sandflies like rain on the fly of the tent 
and a kea perched in mischievous wait in a 
beech tree. It had all the hallmarks of a 
summer day at Milford Sound, except with¬ 
out the crowds. 

We were camped inside Nelson Lakes 
National Park in the Travers valley, a few 
hundred metres upstream from where the 
water taxi had dropped us less than an 
hour before at the head of Lake Rotoiti. 
Cloud pressed low into the valley. Mountain 
slopes scarred with scree runnels draped 
from the clouds and tumbled into the waters 
of Lake Rotoiti. Water and cloud merged 
on a distant, blurred horizon. 

Maori legend tells of a great chief named 
Rakaihaitu forming Lake Rotoiti by gouging 
holes in the land with his digging stick. 
Geologists tell an equally impressive tale of 
a glacier carving its way through the northern 
edge of the Southern Alps, its snout gouging 
out the basin that is now Lake Rotoiti. 

The lake is the centre-piece of Nelson 
Lakes National Park, a status it shares with 
nearby Lake Rotoroa. The lakes attract anglers 
and holiday makers; the valleys that run like 
arteries from the lakes draw a steady, but 
not overpowering stream of walkers—our 
solitude in the Travers valley, the big foot¬ 
print of the glacier that created Lake Rotoiti, 
seemed evidence of that. For this was Feb¬ 
ruary, a month when walkers and climbers 
are an epidemic across New Zealand's moun¬ 
tains. Fiordland, Mt Aspiring, Abel Tasman, 
Mt Cook and Tongariro are all National 
Parks that lie trampled by summer's end. 

By comparison Nelson Lakes National 
Park is a relative wilderness though it is by 
no means a walking secret. The Travers- 
Sabine Circuit, which forms a horseshoe be¬ 
tween Lakes Rotoiti and Rotoroa, is tipped 
to be the next addition to New Zealand's 
list of Great Walks, the routes considered 
the finest and most popular in the country. 

But even in Christchurch—mountain-mad, 
outdoor-loving Christchurch-there is still a 
surprising ignorance about this National Park 
only a five-hour drive away. One of my walk¬ 
ing partners'-Megan, a Christchurch nurse- 
announcement of her walking destination 
to workmates was met by blank stares. Com¬ 
mercially, you might call such ignorance an 
image problem but if you like wilderness 
and seclusion—the great rarity of a New 
Zealand summer—you'd call it perfect. 

For the next week we'd be buried in this 
seclusion. Seven days of walking would take 
us out of Nelson Lakes National Park, over 
barren Waiau Pass, through one of New 
Zealand's largest farms, to an end in the 
Lewis Pass National Reserve. We would cover 


Megan Hopper absorbs the view down 
Waiau-or Vowel'-valley from the top 
of Waiau Pass. All photos by the author 
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about ten per cent of the South Island's 
length, over some of its most varied and 
inaccessible terrain. 

We set out from Lake Rotoiti the first 
morning as a group of six walkers; cloud 
still jammed into the valley, the threat of 
rain quickly becoming reality. Almost im¬ 
mediately we stepped into an enclosure of 
beech forest, a mosaic of fallen, yellowed 
leaves tiling the valley floor. With the canopy 
unbroken above us for most of the day 
beech forest became all we knew, our heads 
down against the rain and in cautious watch 
for the trees' long-reaching roots. 

Gently, almost imperceptibly, the Travers 
valley elevated us into the mountains where 
rare breaks in both the rain and the forest 
cover revealed an unseasonal sight—mid¬ 
summer snow powdering the sharp peaks 
at the valley's head. Hunters poured down 
from side gullies, rucksacks stuffed with 
dead chamois. Anglers undoubtedly lined 
the lake behind us as they had the previous 
evening. Were we the only people this day 
not killing the wildlife? 

Beyond )ohn Tait Hut the ground 
steepened. A 500 metre climb was to com¬ 
plete our day, the Travers valley shedding 
its gentility as the land shed its beech coat 
in deference to the height. Megan led us 
towards the tree line, heading for Upper 
Travers Hut which sits at the edge of the last 
stand of trees. Turning, she issued half a 
waming-'Watch for that...'-before [ason's 
feet slipped from beneath him. His head hit 
the 'slippery rock' before he had time to 
raise a hand for protection. The rock's sharp 
edge cut through his eyebrow and into his 
forehead, the white of his skull momentarily 
visible before blood coloured it red. Nurse 
Megan to the rescue with Steri-strips. 

Jenny, another member of our party, was 
far behind hobbling towards camp, her 
ankle twisted and swelling like a bike tube 
filling with air. It had been a tough first day 
for the group, compounded by the snow 
that now began to fall and would continue 
to do so through the night. 
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In the Upper Travers Hut we took stock 
of our wounded round a fire that produced 
less heat than a match. Jason had a head 
like a bowling ball—unbreakable. He would 
continue, if a little more cautiously. Jenny 
was going no further and would turn back 
in the morning, her partner Mark accompany¬ 
ing her out. They would take two days to 
retrace their route to Lake Rotoiti but, for 
Mark at least, there would be a reward at 
its end. 'Fancy a water-ski7 somebody called 
from a boat as the pair sat at the water's 
edge. An afternoon passed skimming across 
the lake. 


Snow lingered on the ground in the morn¬ 
ing, the ubiquitous, sharp-tipped Spaniards- 
an alpine flower like a nail gun—spearing 
through its cover. The dawn chill stung our 
lungs and fingers, though the cold was off¬ 
set by the view—a surround of rocky peaks 
freshly laundered by snow and rain. Pjram- 
idal, snow-streaked Mt Travers dominated 
the scene, towering above the huL This moun¬ 
tain would be our near-constant companion 
that day as we U-tumed round its shoulder 
into the paralleling Sabine valley. For a 
second and final day, we would be following 
the route of the Travers-Sabine Circuit. 


Leaving Jenny and Mark to trudge out 
through the Travers valley, the four re¬ 
maining walkers-Megan, Jason, Janette and 
I—headed to its upper limits. We crossed 
the river beside the hut, and then left it 
behind as we climbed above its headwaters. 
The taxing climb to Travers Saddle soon 
began, first switchbacking up its steep side, 
then becoming an exposed scramble to the 
talus blocks that filled the hollow beneath 
Mt Travers. We clambered on and, as the 
talus petered out, we were rewarded with 
a simple amble across the flat approach to 
the saddle. 

The view from the saddle encompassed 
the Franklin and Maharanga Ranges, slotted 
one behind the other like toast in a rack, 
dark beech forest coating their lower slopes. 
The deep Sabine valley, our next goal, cut 
a cleft 1000 metres below between the 
ranges, draining out of sight towards Lake 
Rotoroa. 

The abrupt descent from Travers Saddle 
would have our thighs complaining for days. 
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relatively easy walking seemed 
a desperate shame. At the head of the river 
to the south was Blue Lake, the National 
Park's picture-perfect location. Punched into 
the earth between the Franklin and 
Maharanga Ranges, Blue Lake was named 
for the brilliance of its most predominant 
colour. However, it is a remarkable palette 
of colours more associated with Rotorua; 
colours like squiggles made by fluorescent 
pens. 

To reach Blue Lake was simplicity itself 
For three hours we walked against the flow 
of the Sabine River, climbing 500 metres, 
slipping in and out of stands of mountain 
beech on to bouldery avalanche remnants. 
The rounded, temple-like peaks of the Ma¬ 
haranga Range stayed at our right shoulder, 
the range arching near its end into the 
enticing crook of Moss Pass, a sight like a 
walker's guiding star. 

Our route was not intended to take us 
over Moss Pass and our lactic legs should 
not have allowed it. However, the short 
approach to Blue Lake had left the afternoon 


from view but as we crested the pass Mt 
Ella rose ahead, beyond the D'Urville valley. 
I turned to |ason, who shrugged. 

'Good view', he said, with less commitment 
than he intended. Suddenly it seemed hardly 
worth it—an afternoon of lakeside leisure 
traded to satisfy our mountain egos. And 
with a far more taxing pass to come the 
next day on thighs that were still aching. 

Or so we thought. Returning to camp, 
Janette's throat had become as scratchy as 
an old record. She lay in the tent while we 
muttered about the pity of her condition, 
silently thanking her for the extra day we'd 
now almost certainly be spending at this daz¬ 
zling lake. Let her suffer so that we might glory 
in one of the Southern Alps' finest idylls. 

The few walkers who'd straggled up to 
the lake from the Sabine valley headed back 
out the next morning and solitude slipped 
over us as comfortably as slippers. Blue Lake 
teased with the false perfection of its water 
throughout the day. The water was bitingly 
frigid, inflicting an all-over ice-cream head¬ 


immediate climb of the high moraine wall 
that separated (and subterraneously fed) 
Blue Lake from the higher Lake Constance. 
The ascent to its dam-like top gained us 
only about 100 metres, enough to clear the 
cloud that balled above Blue Lake. It might 
as well have been 3 OCX) metres for the abrupt 
transition in the landscape. The classic, pine- 
clad beauty of Blue Lake became the bar¬ 
ren and haunting glacial bowl of Lake 
Constance: the luminescence of Blue Lake 
became the dark, forbidding hole of Lake 
Constance. 

The moraine wall was just the beginning 
of a day's drawn-out climb—five kilometres 
said to take five hours over steep scree slopes 
to one of the park's highest passes, Waiau 
Pass (1870 metres). Set in a bleak, muscular 
line of mountains at Lake Constance's head, 
it had come to be known between us as 
Vowel Pass. 

From the top of the moraine wall it 
appeared almost possible to edge round 
Lake Constance's pebbly shores, except for 


One thousand metres of vertical height peeled 
away in little more than two kilometres. We 
plunged down a debris gully, carefully at 
first, then with uncontrolled speed, gravity 
and packs pushing firmly at our backs. Jason 
was the first to break into a run and like an 
avalanche we followed, running, leaping, 
stumbling down the bouldery gully. Only 
Janette had the poise to hold her walk, ar¬ 
riving minutes behind us at the river's edge, 
our knees still shaking like Elvis at his best. 

Beech forest consumed us once more as 
we turned downstream, its beauty somewhat 
dulled by the lingering ache of the descent. 
We walked along the East Sabine River 
until, briefly, there was no river at all. The 
earth closed over it, leaving 
only a slot canyon, a postbox 
of light into a ravine so deep 
it almost turned the East 
Sabine into a subterranean 
stream. The sound of distant, 
buried rapids reached the 
bridge but the river was 
barely visible from one side 
of the bridge; from the other 
it couldn't be seen at all. 

At the confluence of the 
East Sabine and the Sabine 
proper we turned south, back 
on to the true axis of our 
walk. We pitched our tents a 
few hundred metres up¬ 
stream, beneath a swing- 
bridge that marked the turn¬ 
ing-point of the Travers- 
Sabine Circuit. The fast-flow¬ 
ing river, the forest and a 
run of distant, bare mountain 
tops were our private real 
estate. Sandflies again knocked 
at the tents—nature's way of 
declaring that no place can 
be perfect. 

From the swing-bridge, the 
official Travers-Sabine Circuit 
bends back north, which for 
the want of a few hours of 


free and what walker can resist the temp¬ 
tation of a beckoning pass? 

Jason and I set out from behind Blue 
Lake Hut to climb to Moss Pass. The appar¬ 
ent onset of a cold had confined Janette to 
camp and Megan was content to keep her 
company. We moved quickly as though 
running from our complaining thighs, losing 
the faint track in minutes. Too stubborn to 
return and search for it, we scrambled up 
the mossy, slippery remains of a dribbling 
waterfall. Blue Lake grew ever smaller be¬ 
low like a puddle evaporating in the sun. 

Scree slopes spilled from the narrow gap 
of the pass; we toiled up its loose surface 
between high rock walls. Blue Lake slipped 


The idyllic campsite on the shores of Blue Lake. 


ache. The sun thumped down on our day 
of rest, occasional madness sending us back 
into the lake. Surely it can't have been that 
bad? we'd question. It was. 

Janette slept fitfully, rising in the afternoon 
to be diagnosed with tonsillitis. We now won¬ 
dered whether she would get over Waiau 
Pass at all. In the late afternoon our first and 
only neighbours for the night wandered 
into camp; two more nurses, clearly sent to 
us by a knowing force, for they carried 
antibiotics. Janette stirred enough to swallow 
the drugs that might just propel her over 
Waiau Pass. 

The magic of medicine had us packed 
and on our way by early morning, on to the 
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one set of protmding bluffs. Instead the 
route attacked the bluffs, climbing through 
their side walls and dropping sharply down 
their southern side to the lake head. From 
here, there was only one possible route, 
along the short valley that quickly ended in 
a mountain cul-de-sac. No obvious exit 
point existed as steep walls defended each 
side of the valley. We turned left, in the 
general direction of Waiau Pass, and on to 
a vertical island of earth squeezed between 
two avalanche gullies. 

Grunt only begins to describe the next 
two hours, the mountains leaning at an angle 
that seemed designed to roll us back into 
the valley. Ten steps up then a breather, I 
told lanette, toiling at the back still weakened 
by illness but now committed to the climb. 
At each stop I lifted the pack from her back 
and held it; in many spots to place it down 
would have been to lose it to the valley. 

|ason pushed on, returning to gather 
)anette's pack as the track finally contoured 
right, making an ambitious crossing against 
the grain of one of the steep avalanche gullies. 
At its end, we rose on to a ledge, the earth 
mercifully flattening before rising again for 
the short, final climb to the small opening 
of Waiau Pass. From this lifeless, harshly 
beautiful wasteland we could see into the 
future, as far as the next day, as we stared 
along the crease of the Waiau valley. This 
was the next leg of our journey and the 
glue between Nelson Lakes National Park 
and the St James Walkway, New Zealand's 
first long-distance walkway, along which 
we'd finish our walk. 

Our descent from the pass 
was watched by two chamois, 
infinitely more nimble than we, 
across the ragged spurs that 
pointed into the Waiau valley. 

At the river we turned down¬ 
stream where high grasses 
erased any sign of a track. Also 
hidden was a miniforest of 
Spaniards, each brush against 
their spiny, pineapple-like 
leaves inflicting multiple punc¬ 
tures on our shins and calves. 

Pinched between the Spen¬ 
ser Mountains and the St James 
Range, the Waiau valley would 
prove inexorable. The next 
day, in an attempt to make 
up the day we'd lost at Blue 
Lake, we would walk more 
than 36 kilometres along its 
length to connect with the St 
James Walkway—a day of end¬ 
less farmland, a zigzag of river 
crossings and the return of 
the cold rain. 

The stench of cattle filled the dung-coated 
valley. (At least my water filter was no longer 
ballast.) We walked along stock paths hoofed 
into mud, the enticing ridgeline of the St 
James Range above mocking our rural excur¬ 
sion. More than once 1 swore off beef as 1 
grumbled about the 'bloody cattle', then I'd 
swing back, promising to eat as much beef 
as humanly possible in an effort to rid the 
valley of its stock. 


Fleeting glimpses of hanging glaciers on 
the Spenser Mountains lifted our spirits but 
we knew the best was behind us. Sinking 
cloud once again blotted the mountain 
tops, wrapping itself like a shawl around 
their slopes. There would be no more 
views, not even of the hoped-for Gloriana 
Peak and Fairie Queene, two impressive 
Spenser Mountain summits with the rare 


camp, silent but for the squelch of our 
socks and the bellowing of cattle. 

The final day concluded like final days on 
most long walks—in a hurry, amid talk of 
real food, real beds and, uniquely New Zea¬ 
land, a hot soak at nearby Maruia Springs. 
Rain tapped at our raincoats while, to our 
concern, a bull adopted us, following us 
through the valley as the Ada River swung 
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The day of sheer grunt-skirting Lake Constance on the way up to 
Waiau Pass, visibie on the far right between the two escarpments. 


quality of being attainable to 
determined walkers. We 
would see Fairie Queene's 
royal feet but nothing of her 
body or crown. 

At day's end we reached the Ada River, a 
cheer arising as we turned out of the Waiau 
valley. Our camp site beckoned on the Ada's 
opposite bank. Too tired now to care for 
form or comfort, I shouldered my pack and 
sprinted across the knee-deep river, goose¬ 
stepping like Campese, boots filling imme¬ 
diately with pools of water. I'd pay in 
blisters the next day. Jason trotted behind, 
then Megan and Janette. We wandered into 


on a 90° hinge to point south-west, in the 
direction of Lewis Pass, where Mark and 
Jenny awaited us. 

Between us was Ada Pass, which looked 
good on a map but was forested and over¬ 
grown on the ground. Nonetheless, we crossed 
it in celebration because St James Station and 
its cattle were now behind us. We entered 
Lewis Pass National Reserve where, a short 
distance away at the end of Cannibal Gorge, 
a steep, final climb topped out at Lewis 
Pass, (iars and trucks swirled by at the pass, 
many hurrying past on their way to the west 
coast and its more famous, overcrowded 
National Parks. O 
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Art for Art's -Sake. 


Striking a balance on sensitive Blue Mountains sites, by Karen Wood 


Evan Yanna Muru gazed in awe: before 
him was some of the most significant and 
extensive Aboriginal rock art found in 
Australia in years. There were figures that 
he had never seen represented, in layer 
upon layer, tracing thousands of years of 
indigenous culture. Fused into the rock 
were the spirits of hundreds of 
animals, birds and figures that 
were intrinsic to his ancestral 
peoples' way of life. Mythical 
creatures—half bird, half an¬ 
imal-hinted at ancient know¬ 
ledge as yet unravelled in the 
rugged depths of the Wollemi. 

The unusually large number of 
bird figures and the large eagles 
that dominated the rock shelter 
led to its name: Eagles Reach. 

Yanna Muru is an Aboriginal 
person, born and bred on 
Dharug land in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, and a former Aboriginal 
site officer for the New South Wales Na¬ 
tional Parks & Wildlife Service. In May 2003 
he was part of the first official recording 
team to visit Eagles Reach, with a team of 
scientists from the Australian Museum. 

The cave is deep in a labyrinth of rivers, 
canyons, sheer sandstone cliffs and heath- 
covered ridgetops where isolated patches 
of rainforest and mossy gullies cling to 


shady pockets of moisture. The area was a 
rich source of life for Aboriginal tribes, 
notably the Dharug, Wiradjuri, Darkinjung 
and Gundungurra. However, much of the 
Sydney basin is unsuitable for agriculture 
and many areas of the Wollemi would have 
been visited by Europeans only occasionally. 


C Mythical creatures— 
half bird, half animal—hinted 
at ancient knowledge as yet 
unravelled in the rugged 
depths of the Wollemi. 5 


if at all, over the last 200 years. This has 
resulted in the preservation of many special 
finds like Eagles Reach. 

The area is rich with treasures not only of 
archaeological value but also of botanical 
interest. The discovery of the Wollemi pine 
in 1994 is considered to be one of the 
greatest botanical discoveries of our time. 
Thought to be long extinct, this find is even 


more remarkable because the area is only 
150 kilometres from Sydney. 

Eagles Reach was discovered in 1995 by 
a group of four bushwalkers. They were 
searching for an abseiling route off a plateau 
when they came across the remarkable site. 
One of them later contacted the NPWS 
and registered the Aboriginal 
site. The extreme nature of the 
terrain, fire, flood and lack of 
funds delayed the expedition 
until eight years after the initial 
discovery. 

Due to the scientific and Ab¬ 
original significance of Eagles 
Reach, the location has been 
withheld from the public and 
bushwalkers are asked not to 
visit. Yanna Muru explains that 
such sites are: 'alive with spirits 
of the ancestors and the an¬ 
cestral beings that still reside 
there.. .They are.. .dreaming sites 
for past, present and future generations to 
understand the importance of our culture. 
They were intended to be a part of our 
present learning and they deliver a very 
powerful message of sustainability and spir¬ 
ituality.' 

Yanna Muru owns and operates Blue 
Mountains Walkabout, a business that offers 
bushwalkers first-hand experience of Abori- 
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ginal sites. He believes that to allow these 
special places to dissolve into sand without 
people learning from them would be not 
only disrespectful but a great loss to every¬ 
body. However, some sites are just too pre¬ 
cious to put at risk. Traditional protocol has 
always been to extend knowledge while 
also keeping some of it secret: 'You had to 
earn the right to it through special initiations. 
These were the ceremonial ways to wisdom, 
respect and spiritual enlightenment.' 

Access to sites is a very important issue 
according to Yanna Muru; although cultural 
protocol has changed over the last 200 
years, the spirit of the customs needs to be 
upheld. When clans visited others' land they 
had to observe the local customs. This de¬ 
veloped understanding, giving visitors a 
sense of belonging and connection, and pre¬ 
vented conflict. The layers of art on the walls 
of the cave at Eagles Reach are testimony to 
this relationship. Some date back more than 
4000 years while newer layers are ISO- 
ZOO years old. Members of various clans 
may have travelled great distances through 
the rugged terrain to observe the dreaming 
stories drawn on the rock for all eternity. 

NPWS maintains a register of known 
sites in New South Wales, currently more 
than 3 0 000. The register is constantly grow¬ 
ing as Aboriginal people become willing to 
share information about their sites. However, 


Top, rock art at Dingos Lair in the Wollemi. The human figures are believed 
to have been darkened some time in the last 50 years. Sven Klinge. Above, 
many layers of stencilling and drawing overlap at the eastern end of Eagles 
Reach. The black drawings are less than 1600 years old but were made on at 
least three separate occasions. Australian Museum 
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the more open people become about their 
culture, the more vulnerable it becomes to 
visitors. Blue Mountains Regional Manager 
Geoff Luscombe said, 'When deciding 
whether to make information regarding an 
Aboriginal site public we consult with the 
traditional owners and custodians of the 
sites'. The Department of Environment & 
Conservation is in the unenviable position 
of trying to strike a balance between the 
conservation of a significant site and com¬ 
munity access. 

Ignorance of culture can also be a great 
hazard. 'To damage or take artefacts away 
from these places is to take away under¬ 
standing of that place', says Yanna Muru. 
An example are the many Aboriginal stone 
arrangements that have been lost to the 
tragic habit of some bushwalkers who knock 
over stone cairns. Unwittingly they may have 
just destroyed a special marker of a sacred 
site.' 

Paul Tacon is the Australian Museum's 
Principal Research Scientist in Anthropology 



Red Hands Cave 

Red Hands Cave at Glenbrook has good 
examples of Aboriginal hand stencils. These 
stencils were made using ochre from a 
nearby creek. There are also some axe- 
shaipening grooves along the track leading 
to the cave. 

To reach the cave, park at the Glenbrook 
NPWS visitor centre and walk approximately 
500 metres downhill to Glenbrook Creek 
causeway. Cross the causeway and take the 
track on the right This track follows Camp 
Fire Creek and then Red Hands Creek to 
Red Hands Cave. The track then descends 
to Camp Fire Creek and follows this down¬ 
stream to Glenbrook Creek causeway. The 
round trip is approximately seven kilometres. 

Kings Tableland 

Five kilometres south-east of Wentworth 
Falls, this site has many grinding grooves, 
some rock art and great views. Turn south 
into Kings Tableland Road from the Great 
Western Highway, near Wentworth Falls. 
Drive for approximately two kilometres 
down this road and then turn left into 
Queen Elizabeth Drive. Kings Table trig 
point is about 400 metres along this road. 
There are numerous Aboriginal grinding 
grooves on the surrounding rock; there are 
more grooves about 400 metres south-west 
of the trig. 

Kings Table rock shelter is just below the 
escarpment, facing east The shelter contains 
some rock art including a pair of engraved 
emu feet Carbon dating of sediment from 
the floor of the shelter shows that Aborigines 
inhabited the area as much as 22 000 years 
ago. 

Shaws Creek 

Located at the foot of Hawkesbury Lookout, 
near Yarramundi, this site has some easily 
accessible Aboriginal rock engravings. 

Follow Hawkesbury Road from Spring- 
wood or Richmond until you reach the 
bridge over Shaws Creek. Park on the south 



and the resident rock-art specialist The mu¬ 
seum has a large, active programme that in¬ 
cludes archaeological research across NSW, 
the Northern Territory, north-west Queens¬ 
land, Papua New Guinea, Russia and Myan¬ 
mar. It has not yet excavated sites in the 
Wollemi but more than 60 sites have been 
documented, of which 
about 40 were previ¬ 
ously unknown. 

According to Tacon, 

Eagles Reach is an ex¬ 
tremely important site 
because of the nature 
of the imagery, its ex¬ 
ceptional preservation, 
the number of layers 
of overlapping imagery 
(at least 12), the remote 
location and the range 
of subject matter. It has 
very high scientific and 
Aboriginal significance 
and contains a lot of 


information about Aboriginal culture over 
the past few thousand years. In terms of 
number of motifs, it is the ninth largest pig¬ 
ment site in the greater Sydney region, while 
in terms of number of drawings it is the 
fourth largest. It contains more drawings of 
mythological creatures than any other site. 


The red stencils are the oldest images 
at Eagles Reach and may date back 
4000 years. Australian Museum 


Tacon, like Yanna Muru, believes that it is 
very important to share sites like Eagles 
Reach with the public; however, they do 
not need to experience it first hand. The 
museum has worked hard to provide virtual 
access and has worked closely with the 
media to bring sensitive sites to the public. 

When asked whether there is a role for 
bushwalkers in uncovering archaeological 
sites Tacon states: 'Some of our best field- 
workers in terms of surveying for and locating 
rock-art sites are bushwalkers. Other bush¬ 
walkers also assist us by reporting their dis¬ 
coveries to us. But the key criterion is that 
all of us respect and strive best to protect 


side of the bridge and 
walk down the four- 
wheel-drive track on the 
western side of the road. 
The carvings are just 
past some flat rocks— 
search around. They are 
thought to represent a 
kangaroo hunt and show 
two leaping kangaroos 
and a line of tracks across 
the rock. There are other 
engravings and sharpen¬ 
ing grooves nearby. 
Archaeological research 
in the Shaws Creek area 
dates Aboriginal occupa¬ 
tion back at least 30 000 
years. 


Blackfellows 
Hand Rock 

There is a rock shelter 
here that contains some 
Aboriginal hand stendls. To reach the site 
drive to Lidsdale (near Lithgow) and drive 
eight kilometres north towards Newnes. 
Park on the right-hand side of the road at 
the beginning of Blackfellows Hand Track. 
Walk about one-and-a-half kilometres along 
the four-wheel-drive track to an outcrop of 
rocks. The hand stencils are on one of the 
overhangs on the left. 


Guided tours 

This is another way to experience Aboriginal 
art sites in the Blue Mountains. The NPWS 
Discovery programme regularly runs guided 
walks to interesting areas such as rock-art 
sites. Specialist companies also run tours to 
Aboriginal sites and give fascinating in¬ 
formation about Aboriginal culture. 


Recommended reading 

Blue Mountains Dreaming, edited by 
Eugene Stockton (Three Sisters Productions, 
1993). 
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Chert and basalt tools similar to these are still found at 
Aboriginal sites today. Wood 


sites. The most important part of that is not 
to reveal the exact location of sites.' 

According to Tacon, bushwalkers are an 
integral part of the Wollemi research team. 
The team consists of members of five Ab¬ 
original communities, archaeologists, other 
Australian Museum staff, NPWS staff, stu¬ 
dents and members of the bushwalking com¬ 
munity. They work together with the common 
goal of documenting the cultural heritage of 
Wollemi National Park and the Blue Moun¬ 


tains World Heritage Area 
to allow better management 
Anthony Dunk has pub¬ 
lished a book on bushwalk¬ 
ing in the ColoAVollemi area 
and believes that Eagles 
Reach and the Wollemi pine 
are only two well-known 
cases of a more general class 
of interesting, significant 
places that bushwalkers want 


Extreme measures to protect cultural 
heritage, Daleys Ridge, Bouddi 
National Park. Karen Wood 


to visit. 'I think the beauty of Eagles Reach 
is that it shows bushwalkers what fantastic 
sites are out there and it should increase 
their enthusiasm for looking for similar sites 
rather than spurring them to visit this one. 
My own experiences have shown that it's 
possible for anyone with sharp eyesight and 
good fitness to find new Aboriginal sites'. 

Tacon agrees, believing that 
there may be other sites in 
the Wollemi National Park 
as important as Eagles Reach 
just waiting to be dis¬ 
covered. 


Information 

A Field Guide to Aboriginal 
Rock Engravings, by Peter 
Stanbury and john Clegg 
(Sydney University Press, 
1991). 

Australian Museum, Eagles 
ReachFbge:www.livingharbour. 
net/partners/wollemi.htm 
Official Web site of the 
Wollemi pine; www. 
wollemipine.com 
NPWS Discovery walks: 
www.bluemts.com.au/ 
tourist/thingsToDo/ 
discoverywalks.asp 
NSW NPWS: www.npws. 
nsw.gov.au O 
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Kevin McGennan captures the solitude of the gorges 
and ridges near Alice Springs 



Sunlit rock walls are reflected in the still pools of 
Ormiston Gorge, West Macdonnell Ranges. 

All photos were taken in the Northern Territory. 
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Looking east from the summit ofMt Undoolya, East Macdonnell Ranges. 
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Rock formations in the Ampitheatre, near Palm Valley, 
Finke Gorge National Park. 
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Tasmanian Walking History 


In this photo from the 1920s 
two men pose at the Spire 
on Cradle Mountain. 

All uncredited photos 
Smithies family coltection 


mm 

Fred Smithies and Gustav 
Weindorfer were the first 
bushwalkers to visit some 
of today's most popular 
destinations; 
by Simon Kleinig 

In 1977, TWO years before his death, Fred 
Smithies was asked why he undertook such 
perilous and arduous trips into wilderness 
Tasmania. His answer was simple: 'Oh, just 
roving—wondering what's at the other end.' 
Smithies's understated reply goes some way 
towards explaining the inner drive that 
occasionally motivates individuals to achieve 
great results. Smithies had a boundless en¬ 
thusiasm for Tasmania's wild places—rein¬ 
forced by a steely resolve and stubborn deter¬ 
mination—that got him to places where few 
people had been. The value of his con¬ 
tribution in showing other Australians the 
beauty of the Tasmanian wilderness is in¬ 
calculable today. 

Bom in 1885 at Ulverstone on Tasmania's 
north coast, Frederick Smithies is a direct 
descendant of David Collins, the first Gov¬ 
ernor of Van Diemen's Land. The Smithies 

family moved to Hobart when Smithies 
was eight years old. '1 was always inter- 
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ested in mountains as a child and always 
had a strong desire to get into high places', 
Smithies recalled in later life. 'Almost every 
weekend I would wander the slopes of Mt 
Wellington while living in Hobart. 1 moved 
to Launceston in 1908 and had one desire— 
to stand on the top of Cradle Mountain. The 
school books always gave it as the highest 
point in the island and this made it all the 
more appealing.' Mt Ossa was later deter¬ 
mined to be Tasmania's highest peak at 1617 
metres. 

The youthful Smithies was a keen sports¬ 
man; he enjoyed rowing, played cricket and 
lacrosse. It may surprise many people to 
learn that he was in his mid-30s before he 
embarked on his first major bushwalks. The 
reason for this is easily explained: he had 
no practical way of reaching the areas he 
wished to explore. His early probes into the 
bush came with the first appearance of the 
motor car. When Smithies began his bush 
trips much of Tasmania was still remote and 
unmapped and bushwalking equipment 
was basic and heavy by today's standards. 

Over a long life—he lived to an active 
94—Smithies is remembered as a man of 
great human qualities, a kind person en¬ 
dowed with a natural warmth and gener¬ 
osity. Always accessible, he encouraged and 
supported younger generations, freely offer¬ 
ing them the benefit of his wide experience 
and knowledge. 


Smithies carried a camera on most of his 
bush journeys and possessed a natural eye 
for landscape. He brought a strong physicality 
to many of his photographs, standing atop 
a lofty rock spire or inching around cliffs on 
Cradle Mountain; he soon earned a repu¬ 
tation as a fearless mountaineer. On one 
occasion as he pulled himself up the rocky 
crags of Mt Ida that overlook Lake St Clair, 
a sizeable portion of the mountain broke 


off in both hands. Unfazed, Smithies regained 
his balance, tossed the rock between his 
legs and pushed on for the summit. He 
referred to his most demanding moments 
of mountain exposure as his 'little nerve 


tests' as he clambered, usually unroped, to 
the top of over 80 Tasmanian peaks. How¬ 
ever, Smithies was captivated and repeatedly 
drawn to two mountains in particular— 
Cradle Mountain and Frenchmans Cap. 

On a memorable day in November 1918— 
the day the First World War ended—Smithies 
left Wilmot on an Indian motor cycle (a 
popular make at the time) to try to reach 
Cradle Valley. This was a major undertaking 


at the time, the region then being the realm 
of only a handful of prospectors and trap¬ 
pers. It was also the home of Gustav Wein- 
dorfer, whose 'forest home'—Waldheim—was 
nestled unobtrusively in a forest of King 
Billy pines in Cradle Valley. Smithies's first 
attempt to reach Waldheim by following a 
confusing series of faint, indistinct bush tracks 
was unsuccessful. 

'Two years later the opportunity came'. 
Smithies remembered. 'A party of us—Dr 
McClinton, Charlie Monds, myself and two 
[of ourl wives—thought we would spend 
Christmas at Cradle. We made a preliminary 
trip to make arrangements, didn't get into 
Cradle, but left a note in a tree for Wein- 
dorfer. We received a reply three or four 
weeks later.' As planned, the party arrived 
in December 1920 and spent two unfor¬ 
gettable weeks exploring the magnificent, 
little-known region of mountain, lake and 
forest. 'Weindorfer showed us all over Cradle 
Valley and the King Billy tree forest. We 
climbed Cradle Mountain and my ambition 
was achieved. The magnitude of the view 
was breathtaking.' 

Smithies and Weindorfer struck up an im¬ 
mediate friendship. Weindorfer was emerging 
from a particularly low period in his life: he 


i DYING ISN’T A VERY DIFFICULT 
THING, I’VE CONGLUDED-SOI 
HAVEN’T WORRIED ABOUT IT. 
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was still mourning the death of his wife, 
Kate, when he received the sad news from 
Austria that he had lost his mother, father 
and brother in quick succession. During 
snowy Waldheim winters Weindorfer endured 
long periods of lonely isolation and over 
the war years he suffered the indignity of 
false rumours that he was acting as a spy. 


Charles Monds stmggled through deep snow¬ 
drifts to make the first recorded winter as¬ 
cent of Cradle Mountain. Smithies became 
thoroughly familiar with the region; a little 
lake behind Cradle Mountain—now forgot¬ 
ten—was even named Smithies Tam, prob¬ 
ably by Weindorfer who made a habit of 
naming features in the region after visitors 


parties when Smithies turned his attention 
to it. The name Fred Smithies will be for¬ 
ever linked with Frenchmans Cap despite 
not appearing in any of the region's 
nomenclature. Smithies had seen the peak 
and felt its magnetic appeal many times 
from a distance—he later referred to it as, 
'The White Mountain which beckons from 



On the way to Ben Lomond; Smithies on horseback and ET Emmett on foot; July 1929. 


He badly needed a good friend and found 
one in Fred Smithies. When Smithies's wife 
Ida died in 1928, no doubt the bond be¬ 
tween the two men grew stronger and over 
the years they were to become best friends. 

During that first visit to Waldheim, 
Smithies busied himself with his Kodak Box 
Brownie camera and 'managed to get some 
good negatives'. On his return to Launceston 
he turned some of these negatives into 
lantern slides—the forerunner of the colour 
transparency—and showed them to a few 
friends. The word spread quickly and, to his 
surprise. Smithies was inundated with fur¬ 
ther requests to show his images of the 
Tasmanian wilderness. From these unex¬ 
pected beginnings Smithies began a lifelong 
crusade to show others the magnificence of 
the Tasmanian landscape. Smithies estimated 
that more than 30 000 people had seen his 
lantern slide shows. 

Smithies now became a frequent visitor 
to Waldheim. In 1924 Smithies, 'Dorfer and 


and friends. It was also during a winter in 
the 1920s that Smithies and Carl Stackhouse 
made another important visit to Waldheim. 
'Gustav had a couple of old pairs of skis and 
he gave them to us. We fell all over the 
place and nearly broke our necks, but we 
were both enamoured by the idea of ski¬ 
ing', Smithies recalled. The following weekend 
they tried out their skis at Pine Lake in the 
Western Tiers before a crowd of interested 
onlookers and the sport soon began to gain 
momentum in northern Tasmania. Smithies 
was to be the guiding light in the formation 
of the Northern Tasmanian Alpine Club 
and in the opening up of Ben Lomond as a 
skiing destination. He continued to make 
regular trips to Waldheim over the years, 
where he looked forward to the fellowship 
and rustic bush comforts extended to him 
by 'Dorfer. 

Frenchmans Cap was a very different mat¬ 
ter. Set in Tasmania's remote west, the peak 
had only been climbed by a handfiil of 


afar'. In February 1928 he made his first 
attempt at the mountain, with Ron Pitt. The 
pair battled difficult terrain and dense scrub, 
reaching the foot of the Main Range before 
the weather closed in and forced them to 
beat a hasty retreat. Smithies's diary explains: 

We have made our stab at the French- 
man...and failed, just on the eve of success 
but are going to have another shot tomor¬ 
row. It is the biggest and hardest job of the 
kind that 1 have ever undertaken. My mate 
RB Pitt and I stood appalled, when, after 
two days of hard battling through trackless 
and unknown country, we topped a long 
ridge up which we had climbed nearly 2000 
feet with heart-breaking packs, and looked 
down into the amazing defences of our most 
wonderful mountain.' 

They rested for a day and, as the weather 
seemed to be improving, set off once more: 
'Ye Gods! What a day was that Cutting, 
slashing and blazing, climbing all the time, 
we toiled up those slopes. For six hours 
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fighting for every step...eventually, exhausted 
and almost spent we reached the top of the 
range, with the great Cap itself right against 
us.' 

Unbelievably, the weather turned against 
them again and the attempt was abandoned. 
However, the experience left an indelible 
impression on Smithies: 'Though we did not 
reach the Cap itself, those few fleeting 
moments in the midst of all that amazing 
scenery, its mystery and wonder accentuated 
by the fury of the approaching storm, amply 
repaid us for all the hardships we had gone 
through...' 


out local bushman Cliff Bradshaw, and after 
a difficult journey the pair finally stood on 
the summit. When an easier approach to 
the region was found in 1932—the present 
track to Frenchmans Cap—Smithies made 
repeated journeys to the mountain. After 
hearing that the rapidly disappearing Tasma¬ 
nian tiger had been reported near Lake 
Tahune, he embarked on a carefully planned 
quest to photograph the elusive animal. In 
addition to his photographic equipment. 
Smithies carried a caged chicken, intended 
to act as a photographic lure for the nocturnal 
marsupial. On this occasion his planning and 


had previously covered parts of their route 
but this remains a landmark journey. When 
the pair finally reached Waldheim they were 
warmly greeted by Smithies's old friend 
'Dorfer—sad to say, it would be the last time 
Smithies would see him alive. 

In May 1932 Weindorfer died suddenly. 
It was Smithies's swift action that ensured 
that his Austrian friend was buried in the 
soil of his own, beloved Cradle Valley and 
not, as Smithies put it, 'lost to sight in some 
little country churchyard'. There was also a 
pressing need to protect Waldheim, and to 
prevent the logging of the surrounding 200 




Left, Smithies deft) and 
Ron Pitt at a camp-site 
en route to their attempt 
on Frenchmans Cap in 
1928. Smithies collection. 
Below, Smithies on the 
Prince of Wales Range, 
1926. 


The seeds had been sown—Smithies's de¬ 
sire to reach Frenchmans Cap now became 
a passion fused with grim determination. 
Three years later, after becoming the first 
person to drive a motor vehicle over the 
partly constructed west coast road to Queens¬ 
town, Smithies planned to approach the 
mountain from the western side. He sought 


patience were not crowned with success; 
he returned without the much-desired photo¬ 
graph though the party did enjoy a roast- 
chicken dinner on their last night in the 
bush. 

Smithies had by now developed into a 
serious and highly rated photographer; he 
meticulously hand-coloured his lantern 
slides, was taking quality stereoscopic pictures 
and had even progressed to 16 millimetre 
films. He continued to give his lantern slide 
lectures throughout Tasmania and on two 
separate occasions he undertook week-long 
lecture trips to Melbourne and Sydney. 
Smithies later recalled that several 'trial 
parties' from Victoria then visited the Cradle 
Mountain region 'to see if 1 was telling the 
truth about its beauty'. These early parties 
were the forerunners of the thousands of 
bushwalkers from the mainland States who 
now make regular visits to the Tasmanian 
wilderness. 

Following the success of their Frenchmans 
Cap partnership. Smithies teamed up with 
Cliff Bradshaw in 1932 to make an epic 
journey 'through trackless and practically un¬ 
charted country' from Queenstown to Cradle 
Mountain by way of Eldon Bluff, Canning 
Gorge and the Pelion range. Prospectors 
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hectares of magnificent King Billy pine forest 
that the visionary Weindorfer had purposely 
left undisturbed. It appeared that local timber 
interests were going to buy the land so 
Smithies rallied a few friends, put in a 
tender and their offer was accepted. Smithies's 
far-sighted action ensured that Waldheim 
and Cradle Valley were left intact, undis¬ 
turbed for years until the land was eventually 
acquired by the Scenery Preservation Board. 
In an entirely fitting tribute to these friends 


legendary bushman Paddy Hartnett, George 
Manning and George and Florence Perrin. 
The men then journeyed to the summit of 
the Prince of Wales Range by the Vale of 
Rasselas and the Spires Range. This early 
trip was as far south as Smithies would 
venture; it was left to another generation to 
explore the wonders of South-west Tasmania. 
Smithies acquired a 1928 Model A Ford 
which he affectionately named Lizzie and 
the vehicle faithfully carried him to many 


Fred Smithies skiing at Pine Lake in 1929. Smithies collection 


Board, Barrow Reserve and Northern Scenery 
Boards, was patron of the Launceston Walk¬ 
ing Club and many other community organ¬ 
isations. He was active in the formation of 
the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair Reserve 
(later National Park) in 1922 and served on 
that board for many years. In 1946 Smithies 
received an OBE in recognition of the 
value to Tasmania of his many activities. His 
most active bushwalking was during the 
1920s and 1930s and though he continued 
to undertake bush trips throughout his life, 
he gave up carrying heavy packs in his late 
seventies. 

Smithies was also a gifted writer, success¬ 
fully transferring his photographic skill to 
pen and paper, and his diaries are filled 
with rich and colourful descriptions of his 
bush journeys. On a 1929 trip to the Pelion 
and Du Cane Ranges, in the days before 
the Overland Track was blazed, he offers 
this vivid description of his visit to a rain¬ 
forest deep in the Mersey Valley: 'It was an 
absolute primeval forest, the ground springy 
with accumulation of decaying vegetation, 
yet with no unpleasant odour, the sunlight 
unable to penetrate the gloom of some of 
its deepest depths; dank, wet, little gullies 
filled with logs in all stages of rot and decay, 
and covered with age-old moss of the most 
vivid green. It was all so immense and awe¬ 
inspiring in its remoteness, its solitude and 
quietness, and its air of never having been 
disturbed since the beginning of time, that 
one walked softly and spoke in subdued 
tones, for fear of disturbing a silence that 
could be felt.' 

In his final years Smithies was asked to 
what he attributed his long life: '1 never worry 
about anything, what¬ 
ever comes I just take it 
and it's never as bad as 
you imagine it's going to 
be...Close shaves? I really 
have no right to be alive 
today. No question about 
that—rockclimbing, in the 
snow and other places. 
I've been out to it, and if 
I'd never come around I 
wouldn't have known 
anything about it. Dying 
isn't a very difficult thing. 
I've concluded—so I 
haven't worried about it. 
I'd like to have another 
hundred years ahead of 
me, with full active 
strength. I'd like to see 
other parts of the world, 
but that not being pos¬ 
sible I did determine to 
see as much as 1 could of 
our own little State. Every 
mountain offered a chal¬ 
lenge, every hidden lake 
an irresistible lure and every waterfall an 
inspiration.' O 


Thanks to: Smithies Family, Archives Office of Tasmania, 
David Harvey, Margaret Bryant, Nic Haygarth, Gilbert 
MacKinlay, Heini Von See, Chris Binks, David Pinkard, 
Cathie Plowman, Ray Tilley, Launceston Library, and JG 
Branagan for his book A Great Tasmanian. 


who made such a valuable contribution to 
the region, they now stand side by side on 
the sawtooth skyline of Cradle Mountain in 
the shape of Weindorfers Tower and Smithies 
Peak. 

Smithies frequently used roads and pion¬ 
eered routes for the first time. In 1924 he 
and Bill King made an adventurous west 
coast trip from Waratah to Zeehan on Indian 
motor cycles, along overgrown bush tracks 
and bumping over muddy button grass plains. 
'It was a rather epic trip'. Smithies recalled. 
'Very difficult, very bone-shattering...I think 
we were regarded for the most part as a 
pair of harmless lunatics who would be 
returning by the way we had come in a few 
days. However, the lure of the west was 
upon us...' 

In 1926 Smithies made a trip to Adams- 
field with a party that included his wife Ida, 


bush destinations. Smithies 
calculated that he clocked up 
over 500000 miles and 
Lizzie is still registered and 
kept running by his son, Tony 
Smithies. 

In 1930 Smithies married 
Jean Perrin, the elder daughter 
of his friends George and 
Florence. In the mid-1930s 
Smithies explored the Walls 
of Jerusalem region with Reg 
Hall and in 1936-at the age 
of 51 —he joined Bill Mitchell in a memorable 
'Skyline Traverse' of the entire length of 
Cradle Mountain from Little Horn to the 
summit. In later years Smithies increasingly 
devoted more time to his young family and 
to civic and administrative affairs. He gave 
long service to the Scenery Preservation 
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expeditions 


Cycle Walk Raft Climb Kayak 

Visit Tasmania’s spectacular 
wilderness 

Fully-inclusive, small-group guided 
walks, from cabin-based day walks to 
extended bushwalks 

♦ 3-day Cradle Mountain Walk 

♦ 3-day Freycinet Walk 

♦ 6-day Cradle and the West Walks 

♦ 6-day Cradle and the Walls of Jerusalem 

♦ 6-day Blue Tiers to Bay of Fires NEW TRIP! 

♦ 6-day Walls of Jerusalem Circuit 

♦ 8-day Cradle Mountain Overland Track 

♦ 9-day South Coast Track 

♦ 16-day Port Davey and South Coast Track 


For further information 
Call 1300 666 856 or 
email info@tas-ex.com 
www.tas-ex.com 


Professional 


• Professional IFMGA/NZMGA qualified guides 

• Low ratio instruction courses for beginner thru advanced 

• Guided Ascents of NZ’s major peaks 

• Tailored private courses 

• Day activities 


Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd 

PO Box 20, Aoraki/Mount Cook, New Zealand 
ph 001164 3 435 1834, fax 001164 3 435 1898 
mtcook@alpineguides.co.nz 

www.alpineguides.co.nz 
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become ejualifiecl, We train 
Outdoor Leaders to the 
latest National Standard. 
Get cfualified in Abseiling, 
Rockclimbing, Canoeing, 
Kayaking, Bushwalking, 
Navigation, Mountain Biking & 
Ropes Courses. Plus electives in 
ATSIC, Remote Operations, 4WD & 
Camp Craft, Instructional skills and 
re-based counselling. 

You’ll benefit from our flexible delivery 
distance education strategies. 
Call Worthwild on (07) 3833 4330 
0413157 358 or email; 
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Track Notes 


A M+ Baroev a^ventore 

An alternative route on Queensland's toughest mountain, by John Daly 



12 kilometres to Yellow Pinch car park. (Camp 
overnight at nearby Mt Barney Lodge camping 
ground to ensure an early start to the walk.) 


When to go 

Autumn, winter and spring are the 
best times to climb the mountain. Be 
prepared for changeable weather con¬ 
ditions and always carry plenty of 
water. Winter days are usually pleasant 
but the nights can be very cold. Sum¬ 
mer days are generally considered too 
hot and humid to tackle Mt Barney. 

Safety 

There are no major navigational dif¬ 
ficulties; however, the route traverses 
scree slopes, steep ridges, precipitous 
cliffs and smooth rock slabs. Good 
scrambling skills are necessary on 
both the ascent and the descent and 
a rope should always be carried on 
this mountain. Water is available in 
Rocky Creek. 

Further reading 

Oassic Wild Walks of Australia by 
Robert Rankin 

Take A Walk in Queensland’s National 
Parks, Southern Zone by John and Lyn 


Explorer Alan Cunningham was a tough character, but when 
he attempted to climb Mt Barney with Captain Patrick Logan in 
1828 he was forced to turn back. Logan continued alone, com¬ 
pleting the first ascent of the mountain by a European, without 
knowing that hundreds of bushwalkers would follow him in 
climbing what is arguably Queensland's toughest mountain. 

The climb to the summit begins near sea level and ends at 1359 
metres, making it one of the longest ascent routes in Australia. And 
there is no easy route! While Victorians boast about their ascents of 
such mountains as Mt Buggery, Mt Speculation, the Razor and the 
Viking, Queenslanders generally confine their war stories to Mt 
Barney. The Queensland bushwalking fraternity is divided into 
those who have climbed it and those who intend to do so. 

There are many ascent- and descent routes; the normal practice 
is to climb the ridges and descend the gullies because many of the 
ridges have sub-ridges that lead to precipitous cliffs. The exception 
is South Ridge, nicknamed Peasants Ridge by purist bushwalkers, 
and this is the ridge of choice for most first-timers. 

This overnight route up North Ridge and down Rocky Creek 
provides a tough challenge for those fit enough to try. 


Map Sunmap Mount Lindesay 

1:25 000 


Best time April-September 


Special points There is no water at the 
camp-site. A climbing 
rope and the experience 
to use it safely are 
required. 


Barry Ingham manages to stay upright on 
the smooth slabs of Rocky Creek. 

Both photos by the author 


Length Two days 

Distance 11 kilometres 

Type Steep, exposed scrambling 

with great views 

Region South-east Queensland 

Nearest town Rathdowney 
Start, finish Yellow Pinch car park 


Permits 

Bush-camping permits are required and cost $4.00 a person a night. 
Contact Queensland Parks & Wildlife Service at Boonah for details: 
phone (07) 5463 5041; email boonah(gepa.qld.gov.au 
Mt Barney is a fuel-stove-only area. 

Access 

From Brisbane, follow the Mt Lindesay Highway until one kilometre 
past Rathdowney. Turn right on the Boonah-Rathdowney road and 
drive seven kilometres to Barney View Road. Follow the signs for 


The traditional approach to Logans Ridge has been closed where it 
crosses private property; this alternate route starts from Yellow 
Pinch car park. Cross the dry gully on the western side of the car 
park and contour south-west round the side of a ridge to avoid an 
initial climb up a very rutted four-wheel-drive track. With the gully 
on the left, head diagonally uphill, skirt round the head of a second 
gully and continue toward the four-wheel-drive track in a saddle. 
Turn right here on an obvious foot-pad and climb steeply uphill 
beside a fence-line to the summit of Yellow Pinch. From here are 
great views to East, North and Leaning Peaks. 

A rough foot-pad winds steeply downhill over a loose scree slope to 
a rocky ledge above the Logan Wver. (A rope will make the final des- 
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cent to the river much easier.) Cross smooth, rocky slabs in the bed 
of the river, turn left and walk 40 metres upstream to a plaque that 
commemorates a bushwalker who died on the mountain in 1984, 

Ignore several misleading animal pads and head in a north-west 
direction diagonally uphill through open sclerophyll forest with a 
grassy ground cover. Maintain this bearing and aim to crest a ridge 
just east of a knoll at GR 728718. Turn left along an old gravel road 
and walk west. This road curves right, crosses a creek, then climbs 
steeply to meet another gravel road on the crest of Logans Ridge. 
Turn left and head uphill through iron-barks and spotted gums. The 
road narrows to a walking track and continues uphill past a clearing 
to a small cairn at GR 715721. 

Leave Logans Ridge and contour north-west through open, 
trackless forest toward Rocky Creek. You will cross a small gully 
before reaching broad rock slabs in the bed of the creek at GR 
714722, loomed over by the rocky crag of North Peak. Collect 
enough water to last through the night. 



summit of North Peak. The panorama from here includes most of 
the major peaks of Mt Barney and makes the hard work worth while! 

The descent to Rocky Creek Saddle is also precipitous. Head 
west from the summit, then look for a route leading south beside a 
cliff When sheer drops impede progress, veer right and left through 
the thick scrub to the saddle. There is room for a few small tents 
here but you would be more comfortable in a biwy-bag or under 
a poncho. If you enjoy the sun setting behind Mt Barney, make sure 
that you are awake early enough to watch the morning sun peek 
over the distant horizon. 

Day two 

Today's walk is all downhill! An obvious route leads east from the 
saddle and descends immediately through a copse of tea-trees. Tall 
grass-trees and casuarinas soon crowd the track as you follow this 
route downhill. Veer left to avoid a sheer rocky slab and descend 
again through undergrowth before emerging at another 
smooth rock slab. Pass this slab on the left, scramble 
round a long-fallen log and continue downhill over loose 
dirt and leaf litter to a third rocky outcrop. 

Veer right here toward the creek-bed, scramble down a 
two metre high cliff and head back into the gully. You will 
often hear the elusive Albert lyre-birds around here, but 
unlike their southern cousin they are seldom seen. Your 
rope will come in handy as you approach the next 
smooth rocky slab, especially if the rock is wet. This is 
likely to be your first chance to collect more water! 

Rock hop downstream and scramble right toward a 
ledge where you may need the rope to descend to the 
bed of the creek. Cross the creek here and continue to 
an area where the gorge walls narrow at the head of a 25 
metre waterfall. It is not a vertical drop but you will 
definitely need the rope to aid your descent. 


The craggy face of Mt Barney looms above walkers 
near the beginning of the walk described. 


Remember this point for the return trip, cross the creek 
and scramble round large, exposed boulders to gain the 
crest of North Ridge. Walk west along the ill-defined spine 
of the ridge to a cliff, turn right and follow an obvious route 
that continues west beside a huge rock outcrop. 

Woody casuarinas flank the foot-pad as you continue uphill 
past a jumble of boulders. This pad then leads along the left side 
of a cliff and levels slightly on top of a knoll. Caution is required 
as you descend 20 metres to a saddle at a very narrow section of 
the ridge with sheer drops on either side. Follow the crest of the 
ridge to another small knoll, scramble down again to the next 
saddle, and then clamber steeply uphill to the next rocky outcrop. 

The summit still towers above you as you approach a narrow, 
eroded section of the ridge. There are plenty of hand- and footholds 
but the rope will definitely provide some reassurance as you 
clamber steeply uphill, close to the exposed cliff edge. From the top 
of this airy scramble, the gradient lessens momentarily as you sidle 
along the left side of the ridge to a narrow, rocky cleft. The route 
becomes steep again but not exposed. From the top of this cleft the 
enormity of Mt Barney's flanks becomes more obvious. 

After a few minutes' walk there is another steep section where a 
tangle of casuarinas competes with you for space on the ridge. Smooth 
rock slabs in the bed of Rocky Creek are clearly visible on the left 
as you scramble down a two metre cliff, and then continue steeply 
uphill. The ridge leads to the base of a narrow chute between the 
summit of North Peak and an isolated finger of rock to the right. 

Push uphill through a gnarled web of banksias and casuarinas to 
a narrow saddle. Turn left and push through scunge to the rocky 



^ Leaning Peak 


North Peak 

West Peak ■^RockycSsaadle 


Large boulders choke the bed of the creek as you approach a 
flatter area. Skirt round another jumble of boulders to a broad ex¬ 
panse of rock that slopes left into the creek at an acute angle. Make 
your way into the creek-bed, cross to the left and continue past 
several deep pools to the point where you met the creek on ascent. 
Retrace your steps to where you crested the ridge the previous day. 
To avoid the steep climb over Yellow Pinch continue east along the old 
road, high above the creek that separates you from Logans Ridge. 

TTiis road crests a low knoll, with good views south to the craggy 
Yellow Pinch bluffs. Continue north-east through two gates and veer 
east, then south-east through an open, grassy paddock. Where the road 
curves left (GR 739718) scramble over a bank on the right and fol¬ 
low an obvious route through open forest to a gate 100 metres north of 
the ford on Logan River. Turn right to return to the starting-point. O 

John and Lyn Daly have written six bushwaiking guidebooks. They have turned their 
passion for nature conservation, bushwalking and travel into an occupation that allows 
them to spend months at a time working (walking) in the bush. 
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Track Notes—Easier Walking 


CONVICT ROADS, 

The Dharug National Park is on 
Sydney's doorstep; by Anthony Dunk 

Dharug National Park is a small park on the northern side 
of the Hawkesbury River near Wisemans Ferry. Its main attractions 
are the unique examples of colonial convict stonework and scenic, 
rocky ridges overlooking the Hawkesbury. There are also reminders 
of the Aborigines who once lived here scattered throughout the 
park, including sites with axe-grinding grooves and rock art. The 
park was named after the Dharug tribe; however, it is more likely 
that the Darkinjung tribe originally used this land. 

This walk follows part of the Old Great North Road (OGNR), a 
convict-built road that once connected Sydney to the Hunter 
Valley. The massive sandstone retaining walls and culverts at Devines 
Hill and the stone buttresses of Clares Bridge near Ten Mile Hollow 
are particular highlights. 

Construction of the OGNR started in 1826 and was completed 
eight years later. The road was a major achievement of colonial 
engineering but its usefulness was short-lived. The development of 
other routes and the advent of steam ships meant that the section 
between Wisemans Ferry and Bucketty fell into disuse shortly after 
the road's completion. 

When to go 

Due to the open ridgetop nature of most of the walk, the cooler 
months are the best time to do this walk. There is no water avail¬ 
able between Wisemans Ferry and Ten Mile Hollow. The camp-site 
at Ten Mile Hollow is beside a creek which usually contains some 
water although this should be treated before drinking. 

Safety 

Carry several litres of drinking-water a person to guard against 
dehydration. 

Further reading 

Discovering Yengo and Dharug National Parks on Foot, by the author, 
provides detailed track notes and sketch maps for many walks in 
the area. The National Parks & Wildlife Service also produces a 
small brochure describing Dharug National Park. The Convict Trail 
Project community group has a very informative Web site on the 
OGNR which is essential reading for anyone interested in the 
history of the road. This can be found at www.convicttrail.org 

Access 

Dharug National Park is about 60 kilometres north-west of Sydney 
and 30 kilometres west of Gosford. The walk starts on the northern 
side of the Hawkesbury River at Wisemans Ferry. From Sydney take 
the Old Northern Road to Wisemans Ferry and cross the river on 
the car ferry. From Gosford or Newcastle drive along Peats Ridge 
Road to Central Mangrove and then follow Wsemans Ferry Road. 
Arrange a car shuttle by parking one car at the end of Waratah 
Road, Mangrove Mountain, and the other car at the ferry. (Altern¬ 
atively arrange someone to drop you off at Wsemans Ferry.) 

The walk 


The OGNR starts about 700 metres west of the ferry. Walk up the 
OGNR past the signs that describe features of the sandstone road 
as it ascends Devines Hill. The road was cut into the side of a 
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Philippa Walsh 
on the Old Great 
North Road as it 
descends Devines 
Hill. The sandstone 
quarry in the 
background was 
used to source 
the stone for the 
road's construction. 
Andrew Cox 




AT A GLANCE 


Mostly track walking 
along ridgetops 


Nearest town Wisemans Ferry 

inish Wisemans Ferry, 

Mangrove Mountain 

NSW Land & Property 
Information Mangrove 
\ as 000 ana St Albans 
1:25 000 


sandstone ridge and the only technology to assist the road builders 
was gunpowder, which they used for blasting the rock. Buttressed 
retaining walls up to 12 metres high were built with hand-chiselled 
stones, some weighing as much as 600 kilograms. No cement was 
used in the construction of the road—accurate stonework was 
essential. 

An interesting feature near the top of Devines Hill is Hangmans 
Cave. This small, sandstone cave has a hole in the roof, and popular 
legend has it that convicts who misbehaved were hung from a tree 
above it. Carved steps lead into the cave. 

Once you reach the top of the ridge, follow the OGNR to the 
east. A short side-trip (about 100 metres) to the right down Finches 
Track brings you to a carved sign on the rock wall to the right. This 
sign was carved by the 25th road party—the convict gang who built 
this part of the road. 

Continuing north-east along the OGNR, the track becomes 
increasingly rough and eroded. Eventually the OGNR intersects 
with the WBD Track. This is a locked four-wheel-drive track that 
connects Ten Mile Hollow to Wisemans Ferry Road. 

Turn left and follow the OGNR to the Ten Mile Hollow camp¬ 
site. Dump your pack here and walk about one kilometre further 
to Clares Bridge (remember your camera). This bridge is the 
second oldest bridge on the Australian mainland, built in 1830. 
The stone buttresses are all original except for a small section 
which collapsed in 1988; this was restored using the same 
techniques that the convicts employed. 

Return to Ten Mile Hollow and set up camp. The creek just 
north of the camp-site usually has some water—the Wat Buddha 
Dharma Buddhist retreat is upstream so treat the water before 
drinking. 


Day two 

From the Ten Mile Hollow camping ground follow 
the Simpsons Track as it heads east, descending 
beside Ten Mile Hollow Creek. At Mangrove Creek 
turn left and follow the track which leads upstream 
past farmland. After a couple of kilometres the track 
joins the Dubbo Gully Track and heads north past an 
historical cemetery, then crosses Mangrove Creek. 
Continue along the track as it heads north-east and 
climbs to the top of the ridge. A pleasant rock over¬ 
hang that usually drips water on to the road is near 
the top of the hill. Shortly past this there is a locked 
gate and Waratah Road. If you've done a car shuttle 
your car should be here. If not it's a four kilometre 
walk to Mangrove Mountain general shop where 
you can call a friend to arrange a lift home. O 

Anthony Dunk works as a software engineer and has written three 
bushwalking guidebooks. Flis latest book describes walks in the 
Gosford area. 
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LUNCH WITH EVERY DAY 

ONE PLANET 
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www.oneplanet.com.au 
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Oceanography 
Meteorology & Climatology 
Glaciology 
Marine Biology 
Pelagic Ecology 
Environmental Management 
International Relations 




UTAS 


For more information: 

The Course Coordinator, lASOS 
Private Bag 77, Hobart,Tasmania 7001. 
Phone (03) 6226 2971. See us aiso on 
the web at www.scieng.utas.edu.au/iaso! 
Email to Enquiries@iasos.utas.edu.au 



The Institute of Antarctic and Southern Ocean Studies (lASOS) Is pleased 
o Introduce the Bachelor of Antarctic Studies - the first undergraduate program 
in Australia focused on Antarctic and Southern Ocean studies.This degree will 
be offered from February 2005. We still offer our established postgraduate 
courses at graduate diploma, honours, masters and PhD levels. The 
honours program Is a challenging one-year, full-time course which can 
be commenced either in February or July. A small number of 
scholarships may be available for honours applicants. Good 
performance in honours qualifies candidates for entry to 
research masters/PhD. Scholarships are available at various 
stages through the year for masters and PhD candidates. All 
lASOS students work closely with national and international 
scientists from CSIRO, Australian Antarctic Division, the 
Antarctic Climate and Ecosystems CRC, the Commission 
for the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Resources 
and other world-class environmental agencies. 
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Gear Survey 



Getting carried away 


A rucksack survey, by Jim Graham 


The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to assist 
readers in purchasing specialist outdoors equip¬ 
ment of the quality and with the features 
most appropriate for their needs; and to save 
them time and money in the process. 

The cost of 'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, 
but of the Australian outdoors industry in 
general and we are not aware of such testing 
being regularly carried out by an outdoors 
magazine anywhere in the worid. Similarly, 
given the number of products involved, field 
testing is beyond the means of Australia's 
outdoors industry. Wild Gear Surveys sum¬ 
marise information, collate and present it in a 
convenient and readily comparable form, with 
guidelines and advice to assist in the process 
of wise equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their knowledge 
of the subject and their impartiality. Surveys 
are checked and verified by an independent 
referee, and reviewed by Wilds editorial staff. 
Surveys are based on the items' availability 
and specifications at the time of the relevant 
issue's production; ranges and specifications 
may change later. Before publication each 
manufacturer/distributor is sent a summary 
of the surveyor's findings regarding the speci¬ 
fications of their products for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the as¬ 
sessment of value and features-and espe¬ 
cially the inclusion/exclusion of certain prod- 
ucts-entail a degree of subjective judgement 
on the part of the surveyor, the referee and 
Wild, space being a key consideration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose 
main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 
'wide availabilit/. To qualify, a product must 
usually be stocked by a number of specialist 
outdoors shops in the central business 
districts of the major Australian cities. With 
the recent proliferation of brands and models, 
and the constant ebb and flow of their 
availability, 'wide availabilit/ is becoming an 
increasingly difficult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect Apart from the 
obvious human elements that may affect 
assessment, the quality, materials and speci¬ 
fications of any product may vary markedly 
from batch to batch and even from sample to 
sample. It is ultimately the responsibility of 
readers to determine what is best for their 
particular circumstances and for the use they 
have in mind for gear reviewed. 


Best suited for 


It's widely accepted that the dog is 
mans' best friend. Having spent a few nights 
in the 'doghouse' I can see the logic in that. 
But for a bushwalker of either gender surely 
the faithful rucksack must rank highly on 
the list of cherished items. They help to 
maximise the pleasure in what we 
enjoy doing most. 


Whether your primary ventures 
are weekend bushwalks (W), 
multiday journeys of three to five 
days (E) or expeditions of more 
than five days (E-f) there is a 
design and size that best suits 
your needs. The categories in the 
table should be used as a guide 
for walkers with typical gear 
requirements. Most walkers need 
a rucksack of around 60 litres for 
weekend walks, around 75 litres 
for multiday walks and 85 litres or 
more for expeditions. Choose a 
model that has enough capacity 
for all your gear, food and 
water on the longest trip that 
you are likely to undertake. 
Compression-straps can al¬ 
ways be tightened to reduce 
the pack's internal and 
external dimensions on 
shorter trips. However, 
suitability is about more 
than just the volume. 

The quality of construc¬ 
tion and design para¬ 
meters of the harness 
also need to be as¬ 
sessed. 


Above, putting 
his rucksack to the 


Volume 


These figures were 
supplied by the manu¬ 
facturer or distributor. 


Some packs have extendable 
hoods or expanding pockets which 
increase the pack's capacity. These figures 
are shown in brackets. 

It is interesting to load typical bushwalking 
gear into a plastic pack liner and swap the 
contents between different brands and 
models to compare their capacity. Having 
done that with a number of packs in this 
survey I can only surmise that some volume 
figures are quite flattering. This exercise also 
gives you an idea of how easily gear can be 
accessed and how well the weight can be 
distributed within the main compartment. 


test! Scrub-bashing 
on Eldon Peak, 
Tasmania. 

Andrew Davison. 

Left, One Planet Styx 1 


Weight 

The manufacturer or distributor supplied 
these figures. There will be weight variations 
between models with different back lengths; 
the weight in the table is for the shortest 
available back length unless noted other¬ 
wise. 

Lightweight equipment is a trend at 
present. If the weight of your rucksack is 
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Rucksacks for bushwalking continued 
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W/E 75 

2610 M, L ^thebc 2 ••• 

.... 


^_^a|bom^es 


Sherpa W/E 60-70 (+ 

10) 2390 S,L ^nthebc 2 •• 

•• 

•j* * 

.... Detachable rain cover 

ISO 

Stiriing H W 65-75 

na S,L synthebc 2 ../z 

... 

•• 

•• Padc-away rain cover 

150 

— 

E/E+ 85-95 

2950 XS-S,M,L Canvas 1 •••'/ 

.... 

.... 

•••• Lid dips off to become a small day pack; 470 

interchangeable stiffening inserts for shoulder-straps 

• poor •• average M* good 
than one size of a model Is available, the 
packs with multiple back lengths It refers 
for adjustments to the back length of the 
the manufacturer/brand name is the cour 

•••• excellent Best suited for Extended walks of up to five 
smallest and largest rucksack volume and weight are given. Figure 
to the smallest listed capacity unless otherwise specified. Back 1 
harness. Women's size # Weight indudes front balance pockets 
itry in which the products are made 


waterproof lin< 

f more tiian five days, Weekerxl trips 
capadty of a fully extended pack. Wher 
which the back length of the pack is offe 

Voliime, Weight; Where more 
e only one weight is supplied for 
fed. All the packs surv^ed allow 
eferee The country listed after 



Dual-compartment packs can be loaded 
through the top of the pack, or through a 
zipped entry point at the bottom. This 
second entry point allows easy access to 


critical please verify 
all figures from the 
table with proper¬ 
ly calibrated scales. 

Trimming weight 
is a worthy exer¬ 
cise but lightweight 
packs are often designed to be 
part of a lightweight system. These packs 
are designed to carry other lightweight 
items. When used to carry standard kit the 
loading placed on the harness will exceed 
its capacity, leading to fatigue and dis¬ 
comfort. 


Main material 


As with most outdoors gear, the range of 
names given to pack fabrics can be very 
confusing. Research and development have 
led to great improvements in durability and 
waterproofing but most of the fabrics used 
can be classified as either synthetic or can¬ 
vas. Synthetic fabrics have a 
waterproof coating bonded 
to the inner surface of the 
fabric to prevent water 
penetration. These layers 
can break down over 
time or delaminate, 
leaving a leaky pack. 
Canvas materials 
blend together cot¬ 
ton and polyester im¬ 
pregnated with extra 
waterproofing agents 
and actually swell 
when wet, closing 
any holes in the tight 
fabric-weave to keep 
water out. Modern 
canvas often has 
a Ripstop pattern 
for strength and 
is overlaid by synthetic 
materials in high-wear areas 
for greater durability. Canvas tends 
to be more expensive than synthetic ma¬ 
terials and is generally less abrasion resistant, 
something worth considering if the pack 
will be used in rocky environments. 

It is worth stating here that I prefer canvas 
packs due to their durable water-resistant 
properties. However, synthetic packs generally 
have a 'modem feel', are light and less ex¬ 
pensive. Weigh up the benefits and make 
your own decision. 


Internal compartments 


Back lengths available 


A cmcial step in getting a rucksack to fit 
comfortably is to have your back length 
measured. Most specialist outdoors retailers 
have staff who can provide this service and 
help you to determine the most suitable 
harness length, and hence pack. All the 
packs in this survey allow adjustment to be 
made to the harnesses for variations in 
back length; however, these adjustments 
only cover a limited range. This is why 
manufacturers cut packs, and harnesses. 


to different lengths. The volume will often 
vary as well. Packs with short harnesses will 
generally have around ten litres less capacity 
than the large versions. 


• Consider your requirements carefully. 
Buy a rucksack that is big enough for 
your longest trip—tying things to the 
outside often leads to damage. 
Beginners should determine their 
equipment needs with the help of 
others and try that equipment in an 
actual pack. Experienced walkers 
should already have an idea of their 
volume requirements. 


• Try your tent, sleeping-bag and sleeping- 
mat in a typical pack and consider the 
amount of room left Is there enough 
space for water, clothing, first aid and 
food for your typical trip? Consider the 
volume of other pockets for carrying 
additional items. 


• Make a short list of the packs that 
meet your other criteria. 

• A specialist outdoors re¬ 
tailer can assess your back 
length and fit a weighted 
pack to your back. Wear it 
in the shop for a while to 
get an idea how it feels. 

Check the harness for 
fit, weight distribution, 
pressure points and 
comfort. You should 
be able to stand 
almost upright—use 
a mirror to check 
your posture. 


Mont Backcountry (left). 
Osprey Luna Women's 
75, Deuter Aircontact 


60+ 10 
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gear in the bottom of your pack. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it also provides another water 
entry-point and another zip and flap that 
can eventually tear or break. Single-com¬ 
partment packs will have greater water re¬ 
sistance although a pack cover or liner can 
always be used to keep gear dry. 


A handful of companies have recognised 
the specific needs of outdoors education in¬ 
stitutions and have designed and man¬ 
ufactured rucksacks to suit. These products 
use much of the research and development 
that goes into the high-end products but 
have fewer added features, reducing the 
price. The four subjective ratings from the 
main survey—harness, durability, water re¬ 
sistance and especially value—are of great 
importance to outdoors educators. 


Harness 

This subjective rating shows how well the 
harness distributes weight to the body's 
load-bearing structures, while only causing 
minimal disruption to normal dynamic pos¬ 
ture. The best harnesses allow the body to 
remain upright—an excessive forward lean 
will lead to premature fatigue. This is difficult 
to achieve as a pack places weight behind 
the body's natural centre of gravity. A 
stiffened, contoured waist-belt is essential 
for distributing the load to the main weight¬ 
bearing structure—the pelvis. Unstiffened 
belts sag, placing extra weight on the shoulders 
and spine. Shoulder-straps must curve evenly, 
matching the shape of the upper back and 
shoulders so that pressure points are avoided. 
Lumbar pads and vertical rods should sup¬ 
port the natural curves of the spine. 


Durability 

The durability rating is also subjective but is 
based on my experience with some of the 
roughest rucksack users around—teenagers. 
Common failure points include zips and 
buckles and are usually caused by poor stitch¬ 
ing and inferior materials. As stated previously. 


I have short-listed some of the leading 
institutional packs that are available at pre¬ 
sent. To qualify for inclusion in this survey, a 
product must have a robust, adjustable 
harness, be extremely durable and water- 
resistant and be priced under $300. Most of 
the points mentioned in the main survey are 
also applicable to institutional packs but 
more emphasis is placed on their durability. 
For further information on rucksacks for 
outdoors education please see Wild no 89. 


1 favour the use of modem, treated canvas 
when selecting a rucksack for bushwalking be¬ 
cause of the durable water-resistant properties. 
1 also look for extra layers of synthetic fabric 
covering high-wear areas such as the base. 

Water resistance 

None of the surveyed rucksacks can claim 
to be totally waterproof but some manufac¬ 
turers take extra steps to ensure that the 
contents stay dry. Examples of these include 
canvas seams, waterproofing agents incorp¬ 
orated into fabrics, removable pack liners, 
water-resistant zips and pack covers. When 
venturing into wet areas it is a good idea to 
use pack liners and -covers on any pack but 
they are simply not durable. 1 prefer to look 
for features that can be relied upon for the 
lifetime of the product. 


Value 

The purchase of a rucksack is an important 
investment in your bushwalking enjoyment. 
Good models will last for many years and 
feel like an old friend when you slip them 
on. It is not necessary to have all the bells 
and whistles but don't compromise on har¬ 
ness comfort and durability. The value rat¬ 
ing is subjective; 1 have tried to look at the 
long term and consider how well the prod¬ 
uct can be expected to perform its task and 
for how long, balanced against the purchase 
price. 



Brand 

Distributor Contact 

Arc'teryx 

Outdoor (02) 9438 2266 
Agencies 

Karrimor 

AktivS (02)9939 5611 

Marmot 

LA Imports (02) 9913 7155 

Mountain 

Intertrek (02) 9476 5435 

Equipment Pty Ltd 

Oz Trail 

LE (07) 3279 1800 

Whittaker 
& Sons Pty Ltd 

White 

White 1800 620 073 

Mountain 

Mountain 


Price 

Recommended retail prices were provided 
by distributors. These were then verified in 
retail outlets and adjusted accordingly. O 

Jim Graham frequently gets to field-test and compare a 
range of products through his roles as an outdoors 
educator and Duke of Edinburgh Award Coordinator. 
Bushwalking remains his passion. The New Zealand 
wilderness is his favourite classroom. 

This survey was refereed by Tim Langford. 


Bushwalking packs for 
outdoors education 
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Packtowl® is the original high-performance camping- and travel 
towel that makes terry-cloth towels obsolete for outdoor use. 
Lightweight and compact, Packtowl fits easily in your pack, duffle, or 
travel kit. Besides keeping you clean, Packtowl comes in handy for 
plenty of other reasons around camp. Use it to wipe up puddles on 
your tent floor, insulate and pad gear inside 
your pack, and provide emergency first aid 
dressing. It doubles as a dish cloth, pot 
holder, and sweat-absorbing bandana. /' 

Now available in a colourful n 
print, Packtowl is thicker and 
more durable than off-brand 
wannabe towels. Best of 
all, it has super 
absorbency.The large 
Packtowl soaks up ~ 
a full litre of water. 

Wring it out to release 90% of its m 

absorbed liquid, and Packtowl is immediately w | 
ready to soak up more. 

Hang it in the breeze by its attached snap loop t( 
dry, or tumble dry at home. Packtowl is machine- or 
hand washable and becomes softer with each washing. 
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Food, wster. 


KTI mini SAT-ALERT 


The essentials when you take a hike, 
go bush, set sail, take off! 

When you go flying, hiking, boating, skiing or four-wheel 
driving, be really prepared. Insist on packing the new 
KTI mini sat-alert RB3 emergency beacon. Once simply 
s continuously for up to four days, 
is received by the emergency 
Designed, manufactured and supported in 
the unit is Australia’s first microprocessor- 
controlled, pocket-sized beacon transmitting on both 121.5 
and 243 MHz international distress frequencies simultaneously. The new optional strobe 
light can be seen at night for distances of more than four kilometres. It is buoyant, and 
waterproof to a depth greater than three metres. Unlike other units, the batteries are 
fully replaceable. This is not a throw-away. KTI mini sat-alert is designed to the personal 
EPIRB requirements of AS/NZS 4330:2000 with approvals from the Australian Commun¬ 
ications Authority and approved by CASA to the portable E.LT. requirements of CAR252A. 



TASMAP 


for adventurous bushwalkers 

Explore Tasmania’s unique wilderness safely. 
Tasmap National Parks Maps include detailed 
notes describing track conditions, distances, 
times, safety, history, flora, fauna and geology. 


Tasmap also offers a range of series maps 
covering the state at 1:250 000, 1: 100 000 
and 1:25 000. 



PLANET 


Even the most 


enlightened 


cultures of the 


worldc 


from the occasional 


• QUICK ADJUST 
BACK SYSTEM 
personalised fit 
for comfort and 
reliability 

• BI-RADIAL- CHASSIS 
strong, lightweight frame 

• WICKING POLYESTER MESH ON BACK 
CONTACT POINTS keeps you dry and cool 

' PADDED HIP-BELT 
shaped for comfort and load carrying 

• FRONT OPENING 
versatile, flat-packing option 

• FULL (3-IN-l) COVER 

complete travel- and weather protection 

• REMOVABLE OAYSAC 


AVango 


Ansco Pty Ltd tel; (03) 9471 1500 
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Men’s RS Universal 


Stockist details call: 
(03) 9427 9422 Australia 
(09) 373 1460 New Zealand 
www.teva.com 


Men’s Check 








John Wilde helps you to avoid that sinking feeling 


Wild Gear Surveys: What they 
are and what they're not 

(See box on page 69.) 

There has been an explosion in new boat 

(designs an(d features over the last few years. 
The main change in the (design of white- 
water kayaks has been in their length, or 
rather lack of it. At one time most white- 
water kayaks owed their design features— 
including their length of around four metres— 
to the sport of canoe slalom; nowadays 
there seems to be almost no limit to how 
short boats can be, though longer legs and 
big feet do provide a final barrier. It is not 
uncommon to come across boats that are 
less than two metres long. 

Many of these short boats are not ideal 
for full-on river-running as their lack of for¬ 
ward speed and buoyancy makes it hard to 
punch through holes or make long, fast 
crosses. Paddlers are constantly developing 
new techniques that allow small, low-volume 
boats to be used for river-running. Some of 
these boats are nevertheless best suited to 
'park and play' paddling where you can drive 
to the wave or rapid site and play before 
walking back to the car for a coffee. 

So how does a newcomer to the sport 
choose a kayak amongst this plethora of 
designs, boat lengths and volumes? The first 
step is to decide what you wish to do and 


in what kind of water conditions. Longer 
designs with plenty of buoyancy and space 
to store gear are most appropriate for river¬ 
touring, especially overnight trips. Short but 
buoyant boats with rounded bows and 
stems are advised for steep creeking, where 
your life could literally depend on some of 
these features. For those who just want to 
play and look smooth in front of a crowd, 
an<J are not afraid of spending considerable 
time upside down, the shorter, lower-volume 
boats with flat-planing hulls and scalloped 
decks are the way to go. Some of these de¬ 
signs feature swallow-tails, bolt-on buoyancy 
sections and fin boxes for surfing. 

Consider the end use, along with your 
physique, to decide the length and shape of 
boat you need. Match yourself to the manu¬ 
facturer's specifications—many boats come 
in a range of volumes to suit different body 
weights. 

Some boats offer a compromise, using 
many of the features described to create an 
'all-rounder' boat that may suit most of the 


Above, Chris James awash in 
Bradys Lake, Tasmania. Nick 
Hancock. Right, Quality 
Kayaks Stealth ^ 


conditions listed above. However, it is likely 
that as you become more experienced you 
will end up with a garage full of boats, each 
slightly different from the next, and will have 
never-ending conversations as to which 
boat to use each day. 

Paddle with friends and peers, join a club 
or take lessons from a reputable organisation. 
White-water boating of any description can 
be dangerous, though it is probably less so 
than the drive to the put-in point in your 
car! 

Dimensions and volume 

These figures were supplied by the manu¬ 
facturers or distributors. In general, the longer 
a boat is, the faster it will be and the easier 
it will be to keep it going in a straight line. 
However, the added length will reduce its 
manoeuvrability and make it harder to pull 
off three-dimensional tricks. The wider the 
boat, the more stable it will be. Some short 
boats have been widened specifically to 
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IMYBR® footwear , 


Sueae/ttiestt upper 
S Vibram sole. 


*Available at all leamg outdoor retailers 


^peA/c<? 


far mare mlarmatioa please cantact 
3 Peaks Batdaar Bear Pt) ltd Ph: [OSJ S41B SBBO 
fax: [US] 3418 72S5 Imall: sales@3peaks.Bam.au 
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WhitC'Water touring kayaks 
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Specialist Repairs 
£ 

Alterations 

• Replacing Zips, Buckles & Clips 

• Fleece & Ski Clothing 
• Reproofing Rainwear 

• Gore-Tex™ Rainwear 
• Sleeping Bags 

~ Goose Down added 
~ Cleaned 

• Reproofing Tents 
• Tent Poles 
• Tents 
• Packs 


Australia Wide Service 

Venus Repair Workshop 

Suite 36, 104 Bathurst Street 
Sydney NSW 2000 
Tel: 02-9267-0706 
Fax:02-9267-0702 
venusrepairs@bigpond.com 
(see listing in classifieds) 


Trusted. 



Trust has to be earned, and just like the people who 
use our products, we at Mont never stand still. 

In over twenty years of business, our passion 
for providing innovative, reliable products has 
not diminished. The Mont range of quality 
products has stood the test of time. 

Take Mont on your next adventure and we know 
you’ll love your new equipment for years to come. 

Mont Adventure Equipment. 

Trusted in the wild for over 20 years. 



www.mont.com.au 

an Australian owned company 
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Other considerations 


increase their volume in the middle area. 
Bigger-volume boats have more room to 
store gear and will be quicker to emerge 
from the froth of a hole or the aftermath of 
a drop. As mentioned previously, you will 
need to match the volume of the boat to 
your weight as a boat that is too low in the 
water will not perform properly. 


• What will you be using the kayak for? 
Consider the types of paddling you wish 
to do and common water conditions— 
use this to draw up a short list 

• Your build is also important Consult 
the manufacturers specifications and 
talk to retailers to ensure you are not 
too big, small, heavy or light for the 
kayak. 

• Try out as many designs as you can 
before choosing a new boat Some 
short boats are surprisingly comfort¬ 
able; others you may not be able to 
get into at all. Many retailers have hire 
boats and conduct open days for try¬ 
ing out kayaks. 

• Some manufacturers specialise in par¬ 
ticular styles of boat An experienced 
retailer will be able to advise you on 
this. Listen to others' opinions (but 
take them with a grain of salt) and try 
out their boats! 


to support the hull and deck. This reduces 
the amount of room in the cockpit but may 
increase the rigidity of the walls, decreasing 
the likelihood that the boat will fold in a 
wrap. The use of more rigid plastic allows 
some manufacturers to fit air bags rather 
than foam pillars inside the boat. With 
smaller boats it is common to be given a 
fitting kit that includes blocks of foam 
which can be cut and glued into the front 
of the boat to provide buoyancy and a solid 
footrest for the paddler. Other boats 
may have adjustable pedals or 
adjustable 'platform' style 
footrests (bulkhead foot¬ 
rests). Bulkhead foot¬ 
rests are generally safer 
than pedals as there is 
less possibility of sliding 
forward on major impact. They 
are often padded to reduce possible impact 
on ankles and legs. 

Some boats have large 'keyhole' cockpits 
which can be easier to get out of if you're a 
beginner or if pinned. A smaller cockpit 
may make it less likely that the spray-deck 
will 'pop' but can be harder to get into and 
out of Drain bungs make it easier to 
empty water from a kayak, while nose 
cones are replaceable plastic protectors for 
the front of your boat. 


A boat with pronounced edges or low 
volume is generally less stable than a large, 
rounded boat and not as suitable for a 
beginner. A kayak's speed in a straight line 
is not always of utmost importance—a fast- 
turning kayak will be more useful than a 



Perception Sonic 


fast one if negotiating tight passages or play¬ 
ing the river. The usable space for packing 
gear is shown in the storage rating. On 
overnight kayaking trips in Australia there 
are usually long flat sections between rapids. 
Ample storage space, reasonable stability 
and speed in a straight line are therefore 
good qualities for a suitable overnight-tour¬ 
ing kayak. Turning ability is usually less im¬ 
portant. 



Weight 

This was supplied by the manufacturers/ 
distributors and is for the boat size as 
specified in the table. Weights given refer to 
the standard river-running specifications. 

Materials 

All the kayaks reviewed are made of moulded 
plastic. There are many different types of 
plastic on the market and a comparison of 
the various features of each is complicated. 
Check the manufacturer's Web site for 
more specific details. 

Other uses 

As mentioned, some boats may be designed 
for a specific purpose, or may have more 
general uses. We have followed the manu¬ 
facturer's or distributor's advice regarding 
the given use of each design. 

Features 

In some designs a foam pillar is used within 
the cockpit area as central buoyancy and 


The Necky Vibe-the graphics 
say it all! 


jackson Entropy Gear 

Kayaks www.entropygear.com 


This is a subjective rating which compares 
price with quality and features offered. 


Adjustable outfitting 

Over the last few years there has been 
significant improvement in kayak comfort 
due to the outfitting used. All of the boats 
in the survey allow for some form of 
adjustment; those boats that allow adjust¬ 
ments to be made quickly and easily are 
identified in the table. Am adjustable or 
movable seat can be moved without the 
use of tools in a matter of minutes by loosen¬ 
ing one or two bolts by hand. Most boats 
have the option of moving the seat, but 
trimming it can be quite difficult and time- 
consuming. An adjustable back-band 
can be adjusted (not merely tightened) 
while you are sitting in the boat. The most 
common method used is to attach snow¬ 
board binding-straps to the thigh braces. 
Adjustable thigh braces are easily moved 
backwards or forwards along the combing. 
Some boats come with a system that allows 
you easily to change the width of your hip 
pads without gluing in extra foam. 


Price 

Prices were supplied by manufacturers or 
retailers and checked against another source; 
however, they are a guide only. Prices can 
vary greatly depending on the season and 
the outlet-it is worth shopping around. 

Other designs 

There are hundreds of other boats available 
overseas, some of which may become avail¬ 
able in Australia from time to time. Many of 
the manufacturers listed in the table also 
make a variety of other boats. Use the 
guidelines from this survey to examine the 
features of these kayaks and make your 
own decisions. O 

John Wilde has been paddling for longer than he cares 
to remember. For the last 30 years he has been trying to 
keep abreast of modern paddling gear and techniques. 
He has paddled all over the world, most recently at 4000 
metres in Tibet. 

This survey was refereed by Srodr Flowers. 
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Introducing the MSR Fast & Light™ Tents. 

Ultra-Light, Spacious, Versatile, Easy to Set Up. 



Serious weight savings have always meant making serious 
compromises in comfort and quality—until now. MSR has 
created an innovative collection of modular shelters that 
combine enormous living spaces, durability and versatility into 
ridiculously light packages. Starting with a high-tech silicone- 
and polyurethane-coated nylon fabric, we reduced overall 
weights by up to 27% without compromising reliability or living 
space. Then we built up from there. 



The Missing Link. Combining 
gargantuan floor space andjima zing 
airflow into a minisculefJJ^p 
package, this shelter has the weight 
savings of a tarp and the insect- 
proof security of a tent. 



TVrinPeaks - 2 person, and only 
^2^5 weatherproof 

tarp-style design with full walls.The 
doors open fully for easier cooking 
and additional venting. 



TheTVekker can be used 
separately as minimalist tarp, or 
combined with the Tent Insert to 
create a double-wall tent that 
provides great roominess and 
protection from insects. 


The"n-ekker Wing is a high- 
performance ultra-minimalist, 
shaped tarp for th e seriously weight 
conscious ^JjJjUj^Excellent 
ventilation for hot or muggy 
climates. 


The revolutionary new MSR® Fast & Light™ tents are more than just lightweight. 
They’re livable.They’ve been engineered to dramatically increase interior space while 
keeping weight to a bare minimum. Simply put, you’ll have a tent that’s easy to carry, 
with more room than ever to spread out. So now you’ll be comfortable wherever you 



AfSR 













Equipment 




Lightweight escape 


Lowe Alpine's new range of Special Ex¬ 
pedition packs uses a system called the 
Cantilever that is claimed to reduce pressure on 
the shoulders and improve stability. On your 
next walking trip you can talk tech-speak with 
the best of them, comparing the perfonnance 
of this twin aluminium-pole system with that of 
its predecessor, the Crossbow. Research ap¬ 
parently shows significantly reduced shoulder 
pressure with the new pack, which is available 
in a women's 60 litre version, as well as 70 
and 80 litre models. Intertrek has more 
details. RRP from $439 to $489. 

The new Astro travel pack from 
Mont is available in 60, 70 and 85 litre 
models but apparently allows you to carry 
much more than these figures suggest The 
pack has a full-length zip that opens up like 
a clam shell, displaying the contents of your 
pack. The 'Astro Travel Pod', a removable 
30 litre luggage organiser, sits in half 
of the pack and can be removed and 
used as carry-on luggage on aircraft The 


20 litre day pack has its own lockable pocket 
and clips on to the front of the main harness 
when in use. Using these two extra storage 
areas, the 70 litre pack is said to be able to take 
125 litres of luggage! Phone 1800 800 479 for 
more details. RRP from $419. 


The Astro travel pack-almost a 
luggage suite! 


Lightweight tents are coming out of the 
woodwork, keen to join our 'ultra¬ 
lightweight hall of fame'. The Black 
Diamond First Light is a single-skin 
tent designed for mountain conditions 
that is said to be more breathable than 
many other similar tents. With a minimum 
weight of 1.2 kilograms for the tent and 
poles, it is said to weigh slightly more 
than a biwy-bag but a lot less than two 
of them. It is based on the Bibler I-tent 
shape but with dry snow conditions in 
mind and the canopy is made of Epic. 
The dimensions of the tent are 208 x 
123 X 107 centimetres. RRP is $599; the 
optional vestibule retaUs at $249. 

Wilderness Equipment has released 
a two-person version of the Dart tent, 
imaginatively called the Dart 2. As with 
the Dart, the inner and outer tents can 
each be pitched independently. The two- 
person model has double doors and 
vestibules and good ventilation, reducing 
condensation. It is claimed to be very 
roomy and the pole configuration makes 
it strong and reliable. There are two 
versions of the tent: a model with an 


Sn240 siliconised-nylon outer, 
weighing a minimum of two- 
and-a-half kilograms; and the 
polyester model with a 
minimum pitch weight of 
three kilograms. RR" 
are $499 and $399, 
respectively. Phone 
Sea to Summit 


for more details about WE and Black 
Diamond tents. 

There is a new range from Mountain 
Designs of lightweight tents that are 
said to have impressively low minimum 
weights (just hope you don't need those 
pegs in the night...). The Neutrino One, 
the Neutrino Two and the Positron 
have one entry and one vestibule each, 
while the Kaon has two of each. The 
Neutrinos are very light two-three sea¬ 
son tents, with minimum weights claimed 
to be 1.2 kilograms for the one-person 
model and 1.5 kilograms for the two. 
The Positron is a two-person dome tent 
with a claimed minimum weight of 1.65 
kilograms, while the Kaon is a three- 
person, three-pole dome tent that is said 
to be only 600 grams heavier. Visit 
www.mountaindesigns.com.au for fur¬ 
ther details. RRP is $400 for the Neutrino 
One, $500 for the Two, $540 for the 
Positron and $650 for the Kaon. 


Wilderness Equipment Dart 2 tent 


PACKS FOR TRAVf L AHD PlAY 





Lowe Alpine has an extensive new 
alpine clothing range using Gore- 
Tex fabrics throughout. The 'Integrated 
Alpine Systems' garments are said to 
'provide unparalleled freedom of move¬ 
ment and protection for technical climb- 
ing'-the type of clothing that brings out 
the gear-freak fetishes in 
all of us. The Ice Light 
jacket is made of three 
layer CioreTex XCR and 
uses 13 millimetre 


The Lowe 
Alpine Ice 
Light jack¬ 
et: sexy or 
what? 


micro-taped seams; this is said to make 
it up to 40 per cent more breathable 
than standard Gore-Tex jackets. It feels 
light and looks good, with a well- 
designed hood and other features. The 
pocket on the arm also lets you look as 
though you have an overdeveloped bi¬ 
ceps! The Furnace jacket is a fleece 
jacket with a technical cut, made of 
Polartec Thermal Pro and Power Stretch, 
and also looks good. There are 16 styles 
across the men's and women's range, 
including shells and insulation and 
thermal layers. The range is distributed 
by Intertrek; phone (02) 9476 0672. 
RRP for the Ice Light is $599 to $699, 
and the Furnace is $349. 

Cloudveil is a US company that 
makes nice-looking outdoors cloth- 
ing-maybe the new Patagonia? Paddy 
Pallin imports part of its huge range 
including hard- and soft-shell layers, 
fleece, insulation and casual wear. The 
Serendipity alpine soft shell caught 
our eye-made of Schoeller Diyskin 
Extreme, it is said to be very stretchy 
and breathable while still keeping out 
the weather. The range available in 
Australia includes men's and women's 
styles; phone 1800 805 398. RRP for 
the Serendipity is $400 and prices for 
hard shells range from $500 to $650. 

We've recently spied Outdoor Re¬ 
search clothing as well, including the 
Mithril. This hooded soft-shell jacket 
is said to be more waterproof than 
most due to the external taping on the 
seams and the waterproof zip. Phone 
Intertrek for more details about the 
jacket, which retails at $299. 
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The world's lightest outdoor clothing 
is now available in Australia 


MONTANE is a performance clothing company run by people with a 
passion for expeditioning and travel to challenging and inspiring places. 
MONTANE products have been developed through the uncompromised, 
unforgiving use of MONTANE clothing in every corner of the globe. 

www.montane.co.uk 


EMC HAS MOVED TO 

THE SNOWSKI CENTRE 

Eastern Mountain Centre 
has moved to a bigger, 
better location at the 
Snowski Centre. Check 
out our huge choice of 
gear for XC and Telemark 
skiing, plus our all new 
downhill range. 

We still offer expert boot 
fitting and a great range 
of bushwalking clothing 
and equipment. 

Now you can avoid the 
chaos of Glenferrie Road 
and park with ease! 


EMC 


EMC now at the SNOWSKI Centre, 68 Whitehorse Road. Phone 03 98171477 


Distributed in Australia by Wildside Design 
T: 03 5282 5654 E: sales@wildside.com.au 
featherliteclothn^ For stockist details: WWW.wildside.COm.au 
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Phone (03) 9826 8483 
or visit www.rock.com.au 
for details. 
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j Writing About Your 2 

iAdventures; 

y Write about trekking, bushwalking, . 

W ciimbing,skiing,sports,travel and other 
U subjects that interest you.The"Professionai ▲ 

J Freelance Journalism"Course. 12 weeks by ^ 
Correspondence. Diploma Course. Study A 
y from home. We guarantee you'll be J 
tP published and paid for your efforts. H 
y Getpaidfordoing whatyou liketodo a 
” anyway, it's easier than you think. R 

^ We'li show you how. * 

y For a free information kit call ^ 

J 180 0 0711 00 " 
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Macpac's sleeping-bag range has been 
completely reworked for the 2005 summer 
and is made up of alpine, tramping and 
adventure-racing models. The range is ex¬ 
tensive and sounds impressive, with bags 
ranging from the Sanctuary 1100 XP 
alpine bag, with 1100 grams of goose 
down, new baffle construction and DryLoft 
outer to the adventure-racing Epic 150 
Liner, with 150 grams of down and a 
weight of 400 grams. All the adven¬ 
ture-racing bags are waterproof, us¬ 
ing a seam-sealed Pertex Endur¬ 
ance outer and water-resistant zips. 

Visit the Web site www.macpac. 
co.nz for more information. RRP 
for the Sanctuary 1100 XP and 
Epic 150 Liner is $899 and $199, 
respectively. 

Insulmat has combined the 
closed-cell foam mat with an 
under-body self-inflating section to 
create the Hyperlite series. This is 


said to be robust as the inflating section is 
protected by the foam, as well as comfort¬ 
able and warm. Available with both three- 
and four-season ratings in men's and 
women's models. Call Sea to Summit 
about these mats. RRPs start from $130. 


Top, the Macpac Sanctuary 900 
XP-did somebody say loft? 
Right, the Hyperlite Mtn 
1.5 even comes in 
matching colours! 


tnix 

The real reason 
for baying a 
sotind commercial 
water-bottle 

John Wilde explains 

If gotJ have pat off upgrading gour old 
sleeping-bag due to the mortgage or 
other more pressing concerns, and are in 
an area where temperatures drop con¬ 
siderably at night you'll appreciate this 
one. Boil a litre or so of water just before 
bed and use this to fill a suitably reliable 
water container. (If it is metal place it in a 
spare sock.) Put the bottle in your sleeping- 
bag-the resulting warmth is eqyal to 
several extra glasses of port and you will 
have clean, reliable water for the morning 

Wi/d welcomes readers' contributions to this sec¬ 
tion; payment is at our standard rate. Send them 
to the address at the end of this department. 


Kw'fck—Kw‘9Ck.S 

Pro trekking 

Scarpa has made the first changes to the 
popular Trek boots for over a decade. The 
Trek Pro has a new cut that is said to be 
more comfortable while still offering great 
support, and the silicon-impregnated leather 
is apparently more waterproof and durable. 
The boots are available in two men's widths 
and a women's last. Phone Outdoor Agen¬ 
cies on (02) 9438 2266 for further details. 
RRP $299. 

Everything but the 
kKchen sink 

When they say that the Victorinox Swiss- 
Champ XXLT has it all they're not joking! 
Made of stainless steel, this pocket knife 
is claimed to have more than 72 functions, 
including pliers, scissors, can-opener, cork¬ 
screw and, most impressively, a built-in 
refillable butane lighter. If you have a spare 
$499 and want to carry a 284 gram tool 
around in your pocket you need never be 
caught out again! Contact Sheldon & Ham¬ 
mond on 1800 209 999. O 


New and innovative products of relevance to the rucksack sports (on loan to Wildl and/or information about 
them, including high-resolution digital photos (on CD, not by email) or colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or contact us by email: 
editorialadmin@wild.com.au 
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2 Kelly Street, Battery Point, Tasmania 7004 

GPO Box 101, Hobart, Tasmania 7001 

Freecall 1800 677 101 Facsimile 03 6223 2680 

Email: info@bushheritage.asn.au Website: www.bushheritage.org 


Australian Bush Heritage Fund? 

The Australian Bush Heritage Fund is a national non-profit 
organisation that protects AustraUan animals and plants and their 
habitats. Bush Heritage buys or acquires private land and water 
of outstanding conservation value where natural populations of 
threatened species are still living. This land then becomes 
a reserve and is managed to protect the animals and plants that 
live there. The reserves are for the benefit of all Australians. 
Bush Heritage supporters can visit some of these wonderful places. 


Bush Heritage currently owns seventeen 
conservation reserves. They protect over 
345,000 hectares of land, and at least 130 
ecosystems and 120 threatened plant and animal 
species. Donations fi'om the community enable the 
purchase and ongoing management of the reserves 
Please send your donation today. 

Bush Heritage Brogo River Reserve, NSW. Eastern yellow robin. 

PHOTOS: WAYNE LAWLER/ECOPIX 


I will help to buy back the bush 

I wish to become a regular donor and give a tax-deductible gift each month of: 


D $20 D $30 n $50 D Other 

1 1 through direct debit (Bush Heritage will forward the bank authority form) 

Here is my single tax-deductible donation of: 

1 am paying by: Q Cheque/Money Order Q Bankcard 

(Payable to Australian Bush Heritage Fund) 

Card number: / / / / / / / / 

1 1 from the credit card below until further notice OR 

n S50 □ $150 n $360 n $500 □ other $ 

1 1 Mastercard Q Visa Q Diners Club Q American Express 

/ / / / / / / / Expiry date: / / / / 

Card holder's name: Dr/Mr/Mrs/Ms/Miss 

Card holder's signature: 

Address: 

State: Postcode: 

Phone (h): Phone (w): 

Email: 


I I I have pledged $30 or more per month or made a donation of $360 or more, please Include my name on the commemorative plaque at the latest Bush Heritage reserve. 

I I No, please do not Include my name. I-. |- 

Please return your completed coupon and donation to Bush Heritage, Reply Paid 101, Hobart TAS 7001 I- 1 1 - 


WM04pa 
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Walking the 

WILDERNESS 

COAST 

A bushwalking, mountain 
biking and canoeing holiday 
guide to; 

• Croajingolong National Park 

• Nadgee Nature Reserve 

• Ben Boyd National Park 

This compact guidebook 
combines detailed track notes 
with a wealth of 
environmental and historical 
information on the beautiful 
and pristine coastline between 
Lakes Entrance and Eden. 

Completely revised and 
updated, this third edition is 
available from most 
bushwalking and map shops. 

RRP $27.50 ^ 

www.wildcoast.net.au 


Whether you're a beginner or a seasoned 
bushwalker, TWE offers a unique range of 
integrated services so you can experience 
the best of Tasmania’s wilderness. 

We offer a choice of practical solutions to make 
your bushwalk smoother: transport from Hobart 
to all National Parks; a range of comfortable 
accommodation; quality equipment for hire; and 
gourmet food for the track. Pick the service you 
require or take a fully guided tour that includes 
all these features. It's up to you! 

js do the legwork so you can do the walking! 

I Ring for a free brochure i_J 

in 1300 882 293 or q 

I check out our website ^ 

www.bctas.com.au . 

for further information 






Plantation salvation? 

A brake on plantations 


The Senate Rural Affairs Committee 
recently released its report into timber 
plantations, recommending that the 
establishment of new plantations be 
curbed. On 4 September the Sydney 
Morning Herald reported that after two 
years of investigation the committee 
recommended scrapping the plan to 
treble the area of plantations by 2020 
(called the 2020 Vision). The other 17 
recommendations included: evaluation 
of the investment predictions for planta¬ 
tions against likely returns; an inquiry 
into Tasmanian forestry practices and 
operations; and research by State and 
Commonwealth into the effects of planta¬ 
tions on water quality and quantity. 

According to Friends of the Earth, aerial 
spraying of insecticides and herbicides 


on tree plantations in north-east Tasmania 
has been linked to large-scale loss of com¬ 
mercial oysters following heavy rain. 
The recent Scammell report found that 
sprays are washed down the catchment, 
affecting the intertidal zone and the 
oysters. The herbicide sprays may also 
be a cause of the tumours in plague pro¬ 
portions that are killing Tasmanian devils. 
The same spray linked to the oyster 
deaths, alpha-cypermethrin, is commonly 
used in blue gum plantations in Western 
Australia. Over the last ten years around 
100 000 hectares of blue gum planta¬ 
tions have been established in south-west 
Victoria and south-east South Australia. 
Widespread application of insecticide in 
these areas could cause serious health 
risks to residents and water users. 


-pandering tn the gnvernment 


The Howard Government has comprom¬ 
ised the independence of a popular Aus¬ 
tralian environment group according to 
a report released by the Australia Institute. 
Taming the Panda, by Institute Director 
Clive Hamilton and researcher Andrew 
Macintosh, examines the relationship be¬ 
tween the Howard (Government and Woild 
Wide Fund for Nature Australia (WWF). 
The study finds WWF has enjoyed lavish 
financial support from the Howard Gov¬ 
ernment in contrast to other environment 
groups and, in turn, has given the govern¬ 
ment a surprising level of public backing. 

The study shows that WWF has received 
a funding boost of more than 500 per 
cent since the election of the Howard Gov¬ 
ernment in 1996. Total grants over this time 
amount to more than $15 million, with 
$13.5 million allocated since 1998-99. 

'Much of this funding is due to Federal 
Government laigesse and WWF has recip¬ 
rocated generously in its endorsement of 
Howard Government environment pol¬ 
icies,' Hamilton said. 

'WWF's disproportionate support for 
the controversial Environment Protection 
and Biodiversity Conservation Act of 1999, 
which was criticised by groups such as 
the Australian Conservation Foundation, 
raised particular concern, especially as 
groups who have challenged the govern¬ 
ment have had their funding gutted.' 

Hamilton said this was in line with the 
findings of another major study by the 
Institute showing that 90 per cent of 
charitable and community organisations 
in Australia believe that those who criticise 
the Federal (Government risk having their 
funding cut 



He said the latest study found that the 
Federal Government has exploited the 
WWF name and statements to promote 
the government's own environmental 
credentials. 

'There is always an inherent danger for 
independent community-based organisa¬ 
tions accepting government funding. Or¬ 
ganisations that begin to see the world 
through the eyes of governments risk 
losing their capacity to make dispassionate 
assessments of what is in the interests of 
the environment. 

'Most organisations work assiduously 
to guard their independence and, at their 
best, governments accept this. In the case 
of the Howard Government and WWF 
Australia, it appears that the line has 
been crossed.' 
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Il«althr haat and us 

Rising sea levels and climate change may not be the only results of 
the greenhouse effect that we need to worry about 


The Australian Medical Association has 
highlighted the effects of climate change 
as a key health issue according to the 
ACF. It is projected that the number of 
people dying from temperature-related 
stress could double by 2020 to as many 
2500 a year. The rising temperature could 
also significantly expand the area of 
Australia that is receptive to diseases such 
as malaria, Ross River virus and dengue 


fever. With a good prevention strategy 
malaria should not become a direct 
threat; however, the risk zone for dengue 
fever is expected to include Bundaberg, 
Maryborough, Gympie and Carnarvon by 
2020 . 

The Kyoto Protocol is expected to 
become international law by February 
2005 after the Russian Cabinet approved 
its ratification on 1 October 2004. The 


Protocol aims to control greenhouse gas 
emissions and has been ratified by 120 
countries, with only two developed 
countries opposing it—Australia and the 
USA. 


Visit www.acfonline.org.au for further 
information on this issue. 


Wood-c liips 


NSW environment in crisis 

Five peak NSW environment groups have 
released a statement attacking the Carr 
Government's natural environment policies. 
It is claimed that: there is not enough water 
in the rivers to maintain health yet irrigators 
have been given perpetual access; laws 
protecting threatened species have been 
weakened; millions of hectares of Crown 
land are being sold with minimal environ¬ 
mental controls; broad-scale land clearing 
continues despite new laws; budget cuts 
have reduced staffing for environment pro¬ 
tection programmes by 300; and promises 
relating to logging have been broken. 
Further details can be found at www. 
environmentincrisis.org.au 

Report into logging of 
National Park 'sanitised 
but still damning' 

The Potoroo Review reports that the Bracks 
Government has released new findings 
about the logging of the Snowy National 
Park during the January 2003 bushfires 
(see Wild no 94). The report 'excuses the 
theft of 50 trucks of logs by saying that 
people were stressed and confused, and 
not able to supervise the loggers properly'. 
The Department of Sustainability & En¬ 
vironment claims that the rules have been 
tightened to prevent this situation arising 
again, and to prevent future conflicts of 
interest between logging interests and DSE 
activity. The Victorian Auditor General is 
at present investigating the DSE. 

Queensland Government 
goes green 

The Queensland Government has imposed 
a total mining ban over Shelburne Bay on 
the Cape York Peninsula. This was prom¬ 
ised in 2003 (see Wild no 90, page 93) but 


mining permits have since been submitted 
and rejected. The ACF called for a ban 
over mining on all high-conservation- 
value State lands on the peninsula. Bans 
on development in the Daintree region 
were recently removed by the local 
council, causing the State Government to 
intervene and override this decision. This 
move will protect the Daintree in the short 
term; however, environmental groups 
believe that Commonwealth funding is 
needed to buy back the rainforest. 

Big trees—measuring up to 
protection 

Victoria has never had measures in place 
to protect big trees in native forests. Since 
the discovery of a 16 metre circumference 
grey gum in the Result Creek catchment 
in ^st Gippsland, and the publicity sparked 
by the destruction of the tree known as El 
Grande in Tasmania, the DSE is developing 
prescriptions for protecting large trees in 
logging areas. A tree with a ten metre girth 
is a large specimen; the DSE has set the 
size that triggers protection at 12.5 metres 
around. These trees are almost mythical. 
During the State sampling programme of 
forest trees (State Forest Resource Invent¬ 
ory) 15 583 trees were randomly sampled 
in East Gippsland and the Tambo area. 
Not one of these trees was bigger than 
12.5 metres around. 

Kakadu uranium mine 
faces prosecution 

The Northern Territory Government is set 
to prosecute the operator of the Ranger 
uranium mine in Kakadu over water con¬ 
tamination that took place in March 2004. 
The case was expected to be heard in 
November 2004, with mine operator 
ERA facing fines of up to $165 000. 


Plastic bags on the 
rubbish pile 

Many Australian towns are following Coles 
Bay, Tasmania, by becoming plastic-bag 
free. Kangaroo Valley and Huskisson in 
NSW and Anglesea, Victoria, have already 
banned the bags, soon to be joined by 
Denmark, WA. According to the Potoroo 
Review the following Victorian towns have 
pledged to ban plastic bags: Cannons 
Creek, Creswick, Cohuna, Murtoa, Olinda, 
Queenscliff, Tallangatta, Timboon and 
Tooradin, as well as the South Melbourne 
and Dandenong markets and the Elwood 
shopping centre. Meanwhile Environment 
Victoria warns that many degradable bags 
are no better than standard bags. Degrad¬ 
able bags are not necessarily compostable; 
the term simply means that an additive 
has been used that causes the plastic to 
break down into smaller pieces. 

Community support for 
East Gippsland Great Walk 

The Oihost and District Community Forum, 
comprised of conservation, logging industry, 
small business, farming and Aboriginal 
interests, secured a $70000 grant from 
the Federal Government to do the ground¬ 
work for the East Gippsland Great Walk. 
A series of shorter walks is envisaged, to 
be linked into a 300 kilometre world-class 
walking track. 

Green choice 

Two new Web sites have been launched 
that aim to help people to buy environ¬ 
mentally preferable products. The site for 
individuals is www.goodenvironmental 
choice.org.au while governments or busi¬ 
nesses that are looking to procure green 
products should visit www.greenprocure 
ment.org.au O 


Readers' contributions to this department, including high-resolution digital photos or colour slides, are welcome. Items of less than 200 words are more likely to be 
published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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Reviews 






Tim jarvis has many achievements 
to his name, including crossings of 
the Arctic island of Spitsbergen 
and the Great Victoria Desert, an 
attempt at the North Pole and, 
most femously, the record for the ' 
fastest unsupported journey to the | 
South Pole, with Peter Treseder. 
This book is about more than just 
his journeys. It explores his motiva¬ 
tions and inspirations, shedding 
light on the drive that makes 
people seek extreme experiences 
and push their limits despite the 
hell they go through in the process. 

It is well written, honest and 
interesting, capturing the beauty 
and the exhilaration without re¬ 
sorting to romanticism or glossing 
over the pain, frustration and 
sheer boredom of the endeavour, 
jarvis also tells the details, the 
quirky things you wonder about 
but never know—the logistics of 
having a crap at -40°C, the strains 
on a relationship after months of 
sharing a tent. Any would-be 


should read 
this book, as 
should any- 


The Outdoor Gourmet 

by Michael Hampton (Open Spaces 
Publishing, 2004, RRP $22.95). 

The Outdoor Gourmet is the type of cook¬ 
book that not only inspires you to eat 
better when you're out bush; it also gives 
you recipe ideas to try at home. If you're 
like me and rarely venture past pasta when 


areas, and some descriptions give details of 
public transport options. Maps are clear 
but, as the author recommends, walkers 
should also carry a topographic map and 
first-aid supplies. 

Ann Hamilton 


the Central Coast. This will make it useful 
to a large number of walkers and those 
wishing to explore new places. 


planning a trip, imagine some of these at 
the end of the day: kumara and leek soup, 
risotto with porcini and sausage, tiramisu— 
the list goes on. It's well laid out with plenty 
of pictures to salivate over, easy-to-follow 
directions and tips about preparation, de¬ 
hydrating and cleaning up. The front section 
covers essentials such as planning and hygiene, 
and offers handy tips. I'll never get around 
to making some of it (bush sushi anyone?), 
but it should inspire me to leap out of my 
rut into the gourmet bush-kitchen. 

Megan Holbeck 


Discovering Gosford's 
Bushland on Foot 


by Anthony Dunk (Envirobook, 2004, 
RRP $13.95). 


The level of detail in the walk descriptions 
varies depending on the walk—and they 
seem to be well done. The author's personal 
anecdotes add to the interest. A useful 
publication. 

David Noble 


I Remember Rules Point 


by Harry Hill (published by the author, 
2004, RRP $20 including p&p from 
the author, 121 Dalhunty St, Tumut, 
NSW 2720). 


Harry Hill, bushwalker and raconteur, has 
written a total of eight fascinating social 
history books, all published in his home 
town, Tumut. 

From 1913 to the 1960s Rules Point was 
hotel and meeting place for the stockmen 
brought their cattle to graze the High 
Country summer pastures. It was a guest¬ 
house for fishers, skiers and holiday-makers. 
Hill's collection of their reminiscences gives 
insight into a place that no longer exists in 
what is now 
the Kos- 
c i u s z k o 
National 
Park. O 
Pauline 
Downing 


Publications for possible review are welcome. Send 
with a digital image of the cover for reproduction, and 
RRP, to Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 


There is a demand from locals and tourists 
for day walks in the beautiful bushland of 
Gosford, north of Sydney; walks of varied 
length and difficulty are described in this 
small, concise book. Text 
and maps are easy to 
follow; there are 22 walks 
that should delight most 
bushwalkers. The 78- 
page book is very reason¬ 
ably priced and provides 
details of local history, 
geology, flora and fauna. 

There are excellent in¬ 
structions for driving to 
the start of each walk and 
to camp-sites and picnic 


Hunter Valley 


Bushwalks 


by Greg Powell (Kingsclear Books, 
2003, RRP $21.95). 

This handy little book describes a 
wide range of walks in the greater 
Hunter region. The area encompassed 
includes the Hunter Valley and 
Barrington Tops but also places further 
afield such as the Hawkesbury and 
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WALK THROUGH LADAKH 

Have you ever considered visiting Ladakh? The Land of Buddhism, monks, 
oracles, fluttering flags, trekking through spectacular valleys with a 
backdrop of the Himalayas and visiting the temples of Leh. 

Join the MS Society and Intrepid Travel to share 13 days of laughter, team 
spirit and achievement. See parts of the mighty Himalayas that many 

visitors never see. 

Phone (03) 9845 2700 and ask for Kyla Skues 


WHAT'S YOUR COMMITMENT? 

Your Personal Contribution is a payment of $500 (including GST) which is sent with your registration 
form. You then agree to fundraise a minimum total of $5,500 in order to confirm a place on the trip. , 
Alternatively you can pay the $5,500 yourself. Past experience has shown that fundraising is achievable I 

and we will provide you with lots of support to help you reach your target. ■ 

FITNESS 

This event is open to anyone of reasonable fitness, provided that you are willing to train prior to the trip. 

The MS Society retains the right to exclude any individual who does not have a sufficient level of fitness 
to take part in the tour. Some of the distances are quite long and we will be encountering a number of 
hills on the challenge. j 

WHAT'S INCLUDED IN THIS MS CHALLENGE? 

International flights, group visas, an internal flight where applicable, accommodation, meals 
las specified), drinking water, a support vehicle and Intrepid tour leader, local guides, a Western doctor 
(where specified) and a member of staff from the MS Society. 

WHO IS THE TOUR OPERATOR? 

Intrepid Travel describes itself as one of the world's most experienced providers of adventure travel. 

It has operations in over 13 different countries, with more than 3,200 departures and 20,000 passengers 
annually. Intrepid has been operating trips to Asia since 1989 and has quickly established a reputation 
as one of the industry leaders for its innovative and responsible style of travel. 

www.mschallenge.com.au 
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Anaconda 
300 Canterbury Rd 
Bayswater 3153 
Ph (03) 8720 4000 
Arapiles Mountain Shop 
69 Main St 
Natimuk 3409 
Ph (03) 5387 1529 
Bogong 

374 Little Bourke St 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 9600 0S99 
Canoes Plus Pty Ltd 
140 Cotham Rd 
Kew 3101 
Ph(03) 9816 9411 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
68 Whitehorse Rd 
Deepdene 3130 
Ph (03) 9817 1477 
Get Lost Camping 
75a Queen St 
Warragul 3820 
Ph (03) 5623 6833 
Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
102-104 Whitehorse Rd 
Blackburn 3130 
Ph (03) 9878 3188 
Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
161 Smith St 
Fitzroy 3065 
Ph (03) 9419 1868 
Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
Clearance Store 
421A Smith St 
Fitzroy 3065 
Ph (03) 9419 0163 
Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
904 Nepean Hwy 
Hampton East 3189 
Ph (03) 9553 1644 
Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
Cnr Bourke & Elizabeth Sts 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 9642 1942 
Mountain Designs 
132 Smith St 
Collingwood 3066 
Ph (03) 9417 5300 
Mountain Designs 
(factory outlet) 

412 Smith St 
Collingwood 3066 
Ph (03) 9495 6766 
Mountain Designs 
9/171-181 Moorabool St 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (03) 5229 6000 
Mountain Designs 
654A/656 Glenfetrie Rd 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 9818 0188 


Western Australia 

Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
884 Hay St 
Perth 6000 
Ph (08) 9226 0562 
MainPeak Pty Ltd 
31 jairad St 
Cottesloe 6011 
Ph (08) 9385 2552 
MainPeak Pty Ltd 
858 Hay St 
Perth 6000 
Ph (08) 9322 9044 
MainPeak Pty Ltd 
415 Hay St 
Subiaco 6(X)8 
Ph (08) 9388 9072 
Mountain Designs 

222 York St 
Albany 6330 
Ph (08) 9841 1413 
Mountain Designs 
21A Stephen St 
Bunbury 6230 
Ph (08) 9791 9888 
Mountain Designs 
Shop 6 

Bayview Centre 
Claremont 6010 
Ph (08) 9286 2866 


William St 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (08) 9335 1431 
Mountain Designs 
Shop 291 Whitfords City 
Shopping Centre 
Hillarys 6025 
Ph (08) 9402 5022 
Mountain Designs 
862 Hay St 
Perth 6000 
Ph (08) 9322 4774 
New Zealand 
Mountain Designs 
654 Colombo St 
Christchurch 
Ph 64 3 377 8522 
Mountain Designs 
28 Halifax St 
Nelson 

Ph 64 3 548 8208 


1215 Eruera St 
Rotorua 

Ph 64 7 348 7880 
Mountain Designs 
78 Mercer St 
Wellington 
Ph 64 4 499 9230 

Adventure 


Mountain Designs 
373 Little Bourke St 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 9670 3354 
Mountain Designs 
Shop 1 South Side Central 
Traralgon 3844 
Ph (03) 5174 4877 


activities 

New South Wales 

Australian School 
of Mountaineering 
166B Katoomba St 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (02) 4782 2014 


Paddy Pallin 
Adventure Equipment 
Shop 1, 735 Glenfertie Rd 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 9815 1122 
Paddy Pallin 
88 Maroondah Hwy 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 9879 1544 
Sam Bear Outdoor (Sear 
225 Russell St 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 9663 2191 


GoWild Glenbrook 
1A Ross St 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (02) 4739 3152 
Hangdog Climbing Gym 
Pty Ltd 

130 Auburn St 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (02) 4225 8369 
Kosciuszko Adventures 
Private Mail Bag no 5 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (02) 6456 2922 or 
1800 623 459 


The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd Onda Travel 
969 Whitehorse Rd 791 King Georges Rd 

Box Hill 3128 South Hurstville 2221 

Ph (03) 9898 3742 Ph (02) 9547 2155 


Pittwater House 
Outdoor Education Unit 
Ph (02) 9972 5726 
www.outdooreducation.com.au 

South Australia 

DCXP Mountain Journeys 
208 Bundle St 
Adelaide 5000 

Ecotrek/Bogong Jack 

PO Box 4 
Kangarilla 5157 
Ph (08) 8383 7198 
K1 Outdoor Action Pty Ltd 
South Coast Rd 
Vivonne Bay 
Kangaroo Island 
(08) 8559 4296 
Tasmania 
Tasmanian Expeditions 
23 Earl St 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (03) 6334 3477 
Water by Nature Tasmania 
www.franklinriver.com 
Ph 1800 111 142 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
(Ecotrek) 

PO Box 4 
Kangarilla SA 5157 
Ph (08) 8383 7198 


Canoe Kayak Education 
Australia 
140 Cotham Rd 
Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 9817 5934 
Canoeing Victoria 
332 Banyule Rd 
Viewbank 3084 
Ph (03) 9459 4277 


across. For only $1.70 
a word (minimum 
$17) prepaid, you will 
reach a worldwide 
audience. Wild 
Classifieds—gateway to 
Australia's outdoors. 
Simply phone, fax, 
email or write to tell 
us the wording of your 
ad, pay for it with a 
cheque or credit card 
(over the phone with a 
credit card if you wish) 
and we will take care 
of the rest. Please 
contact Wild Publica¬ 
tions Pty Ltd, PO Box 
41S, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
Phone (03) 9826 8482, 
fax (03) 9826 3787. 
Email advertising@wild. 
com.au 
[Deadlines: 

15 January (autumn issue), 

IS April (winter), 

15 July (spring), 

8 October (summer). 

Advertisements will be inserted 



not be held responsible for errors 
although every care is taken. 

All advertisements are accepted 
on the express condition that 
they do not in any way infringe 
the Trade Practices Aa or violate 


ACCOMMODATION 


Peregrine Adventures Pty Ltd 
2nd floor 
258 Lonsdale St 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 9663 8611 
New Zealand 
Adventure Consultants Ltd 
PO Box 97 
Wanaka 

www.adventure.co.nz 
Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd 
PO Box 20 
MtCook 

www.alpineguides.co.nz 
Alpine Recreation Ltd 


Ph 64 3 680 6736 


Grampians. Mt Zero Log 
Cabins. Wood heaters, budget 
prices. Hollow Mountain car 
park/Sandanista Wall she 
minutes; eight minutes Mt 
Stapylton car park/Taipan Wall. 
(03) 5384 3226 
www.grampians.net.au/ 
mountzero/ 

Venus Bay, Victoria-40 

minutes to Wilsons 
Promontory, Strzeleckis, Phillip 
Island. Two-bedroom cottage, 
separate TV room, CD, DVD, 
BBQ billiards. Twenty two 
kilometres of surf beach, river 
and estuary fishing. Low-key 
atmosphere. Phone owner: 
0431 699 426. 


High Places Ltd 
PO Box 30 
Mapua 7155 
Nelson 


HikingNewZealand.com 
info@HikingNewZealand.com 
Ph 64 3 328 8171 or 
1800 141 242 


Wilderness accommodation 
Croajingolong National Park. 
Explore, discover and experience 
the remote wilderness coast- 
it's magic. Fully self-contained 
house, sleeps sfac, includes 
linen; comfortable. 

Phone (03) 5158 3173 
www.croajingolong.com 


Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lwr ground floor 
100 Clarence St 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 9290 2055 


CLUBS 


Walk with a club. VicWalk 
is the federation of more than 
80 Victorian bushwalking 
clubs. (03) 9455 1876 


Classifieds 


Wild Classifieds are the 
comprehensive trading 
post, whether you're 
selling old gear or pro¬ 
moting your club or 
business. Wild Clas¬ 
sifieds are the cheap 
and effective way of 
getting your message 


EDUCATION 


Absolutely up-to-date 
instructor training. 

Nationally accredited outdoor 


delivery. Distance education. 
Recognition of prior learning. 
WorthWild (07) 3833 4330. 
info@worthwild.com.au 
Outdoor qualifications. Do 
you have or want formal 
outdoor qualifications? The 
Outdoor Education Unit can 


provide nationally recognised 
qualifications ranging from 
(Certificate I in Sport and 
Recreation through to the 
Diploma of Outdoor 
Recreation, Certificate IV in 
Assessment and Workplace 
Training and the Diploma of 
Training and Assessment 
Systems. We also offer short 
courses in abseiling, climbing, 
vertical rescue, bushcraft, 
search and rescue, first aid and 
remote area first aid. All 
instmetors have military or 
emergency services expertise. 
PO Box 244, Manly, NSW 
1655. Phone (02) 9972 5726, 
www.outdooreducation.com.au 


GEAR 


Pittarak International. 

Exclusive manufacturer and 
distributor of the genuine 
Pittarak expedition sea kayaks. 
Phone/fax (02) 4946 6214. 
www.pittarak.com.au 
Recreational Fabrics. Na¬ 
tional mail order of ski-wear 
patterns and high-tech fabrics 
for the outdoors. We have 65-1- 
fabrics including Polartec, Milair, 
(SoreTex and Cordura. Enquiries: 
Phone (03) 5356 6309, 
fax (03) 5356 6322. 

PO Box 338, Ararat, Vic 3377. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Rock. Very limited copies of the 
following previously sold-out 
issues have been unearthed 
and are available on a strictly 
first-come, first-served basis 
from Wild Publications. Nos II, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19 and 20 
$8.99 each. Some copies may 
be slightly damaged. Phone 
(03) 9826 8483. 


Wild. Copies of the following 
previously sold-out issues have 
been unearthed and are available 
on a first-come, first-served basis 
from Wild Publications. Nos 15, 
23, 24, 27, 30, 40, 41, 43, 44, 
47, 51, 54, 56, 60, 61, 64 and 
67, $7.99 each. Some copies may 
be slightly damaged. Phone (03) 
9826 8483. 


REAL ESTATE 


Grampians property, 
Pomonal. Forty acres of 
undulating bushland at base of 
Mt Cassell. Spring-fed creek 
nrnning through property. 
Approximately two kilometres 
from Blazed Rock, $170000. 
Phone 0409 510 880. 


REPAIRS 


Big John's Retreads. Special¬ 
ist rock-shoe repairs for over a 
decade. Resoles $45/pair. Rand 
repairs $ 15/pair. For the NEW 
BIG RUBBER RETREAD $5 
extra/pair. Return post—normal 
$5/pair. Express $6/pair, or 
$8.75/two pairs. All rubbers 
pneumatically bonded. Five.Ten 
C4 Stealth, Stealth II, La Sport- 
iva, Vibram and Boreal rubbers 
available. Express mid-week ser¬ 
vice. Supply contact details. To: 
Big John's Retreads, PO Box 
NI22, Petersham North, 2049. 
Phone 0407 205 771. 

Order form and more info: 
www.biaohn.com.au 
email bigjohn@bigjohn.com.au 
Remote Equipment Repairs. 
Specialising in repairs and 
alterations to packs, tents, 
sleeping-ba^ (cleaning and 
down-boosting), (Sore-Tex 
rainwear, fleece and ski 
clothing, alloy tent poles, self- 
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MELBOURNE: (03) 9590 9333 
ADELAIDE: (08) 8234 2633 


SYDNEY: (02) 9844 66 
PERTH: (08) 9455 5744 


MTSW 


COSPAS-SARSAT satellite compatible 
personal EPIRB. Simultaneous 
121.5/243 MHz operation, 48 hour 
minimum transmission time. Flasher/ 
Beeper alarm for both self-test and 
operate modes. Designed and made 
in Australia. 5 Year Warranty 


CPSmap GOC 


Feature packed, rugged but 
lightweight and waterproof. 

256 colour, highly reflective display, 
up to 30 hour battery life in typical use. 
Built in auto route basemap, 56 MB of 
memory for optional MapSource City 
Navigator and Marine Charts. Offering 
full 'turn by turn' route calculation and 
'breadcrumb trail'. 
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Wild Shot 



The ants go marching two by two... 
Uluru ascension, Northern Territory. 
Simon Carter 


Wild welcomes slides for this page; 
payment is at our standard rate. 
Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Petzl’S MYO & MYOLITE li| 
Featuring LEDs and XeliWirSI 
Batteries & spare globe inc^ 
High quality construction/ 
Three year guarantee* 

Made in France. 

Lasts longer. 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 

Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au email; myo@spelean.com.au 
* Manufacturer’s guarantee against defects in materials and workmanship. '• 




ndSvfc lighting* 







The Original Wilderness Equipment 

Wilderness Equipment has led the way in tent design since 1974. 



Second Arrow 


The SECOND ARROW is a classic, compact 2-person, double-skinned, expedition tent for ultra-lightweight 
travel in snow, across exposed country and in severe weather. Good ventilation also makes this tent 
suitable for use in warm weather conditions. Available in two outer tent fabric options: Standard 
75 denier high-tenacity polyester or Sn240, a siliconised, 40 denier, high-tenacity ripstop nylon 66. 

• Two person design • Multi pitch (outer first or complete) 

• Incredibly versatile door design • Designed to withstand extreme conditions 

• Full clearance tub floor • Sn240 version weighs under 2.5 kg 

• Large vestibule with inner fold back option for increased space 

• Tried and true design that just keeps getting better 


Bug Dome (2 person) Dart (1 person) 


NEW! Dart 2 


! Under 2.5kg! 


The DART 2 extends all the advantages of our superlight, inner-pitch-first, spacious solo-traveller Dart model 
out to a two-person tent size. In this development we have added double doors for cross ventilation and 
ease of access and twin vestibules for gear stowage. With the DART 2 you have a choice of two versions: 
the super-light Sn240 siliconised nylon version or our more economical polyester outer tent fabric. 

The minimum pitch weight for the Sn240 Dart 2 is under 2.5kg, remarkable given the features. 

• Excellent interior space, strength and stability • Completely free standing 

• Outer and mesh inner can be pitched alone • Minimum weight under 2.5 kgs 

• Double outer vents • Suspended tub floor 

• Roomy two person tent • Twin entry and vestibules 


1800 787 677 • www.wildequipment.com.au wndemelsEquipment 



































